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ArTicte I, 


The Prefent State of Mufic in Germany, the. Netherlands, 

_ and United Provinces. Or, the Fournal of a Tour through 
thofe Countries, undertaken to colle? Materials Sor a General Hif- 
tory of Mufic. By Charles Burney, Mui D. 2 Vols. Sve. 
125. [Continued.] Becket, Robfon, anzd Robinfon. 


N our former Number having attended our mufical travel- | 


ler as far as Munich; we fhall now refume our account of 
his journey from that city to Vienna, down the Danube. 


© I went from Munich to Vienna, down the two rivers Ifer and 
Danube.—The Ifer upon which the city of Munich is fituated, and 
which empties itfelf into the Danube, about a hundred miles be- 
low, though very rapid, is too much fpread and {cattéred into dif- 
ferent channels, to be fufficiently deep for a bark or any kind of 


paflage boat, that has a bottom, to float upon it. The-current of; 


this river is even too rapid for any thing to be brought back 
againft it; but Bavaria being a country abounding with wood, 
particularly fir, rafts, or floats made of tiofe trees, lathed toge- 
ther, are carried down the ftream at the rate of feventy or 
eighty miles a day. Upon thefe rafts, a booth is built for paffen- 
gers in common ; but if any one chufes to have a cabin to himéfelf, 
he may have it built for about four florins. — 


I quitted Munich at two o'clock in the afternoon. The weather - 


was intenfely hot, and I was furnifhed with no means of temper- 
ing it ; a clear fky and burning fun, reflected from the water, hav- 
ing rendered my fir cabin as infupportable as the open air. It was 
conftruéted of green boards, which exuded as much. turpentine, 
as would have vanquithed all the aromatics of Arabia.— 

‘ In quitting Munich by water, the city is a beautiful objeé; 
but the country wé pafled through 1s a wretched one, to all ap- 
pearance ; there being nothing but willows, fedge, fand, and grae 
vel in fight. The water was fo fhallow in feveral places, that I 
thought our float would have ftuck faft. At-fix o’clock we arrived 
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at Freifing, the fee and fovereignty of a prince bifhop; his palace 
is placed on a high hill at a little diftance from the town, which is 
on another hill, aud looks very pretty from the waterdide. [ 
would pot.go.on fhore to pay fora bad bed and fupper, with which 
I was already furnifhed in my cabin; my fervant however went 
with the common company, which amounted to upwards of fifty 
perfons, in order to get fome frefh bread, but which the place did 
not afford, 

‘ There had been no rain in thefe parts of Germany for fix weeks; 
but when we arrived at Freifing, I faw a little black cloud to the 
weftward, which in lefs than half an hour, produced the moft vio- 
lent ftorm of thunder, lightning, rain, and wind, that I ever re- 
member to have feen. I really expected every moment, that the 
lightning would have fet fire to my cabin; it continued all night 
with prodigious fury, fo that my man could not get back, and I 
was left on the water, fole inhabitant of the float, which was fe- 
cured by a hawfer to a wooden bridge. 

* Two {quare holes were cut in the boards of my cabia, one on 
each fide, by way of window; the pieces were to ferve as cafements, 
one of thefe was loft, fo that I was forced to faften with pins, a 
handkerchief againft the hole, to keep out wind and rain; but it 
anfwered the purpofe very ill, and, moreover, it rained in, at a hun- 
dred different places; drop, drip, drop, throughout my little ha- 
bitation, fometimes on my face, fometimes on my legs, and always 
fomewhere or other. This, with the violent flafhes of- lightning 
and burfts of thunder, kept off drowfinefs; luckily, perhaps, for 
I might have caught cold, fleeping in the wet. I had been told, 
that the péople of Bavaria were, at leaft, three hundred years be- 
hind the reft of Europe in philofophy, and ufeful knowledge. No- 
thing can cure them of the folly of ringing the bells whenever i¢ 
thunders, or perfuade them to put up conductors to their public 
buildings; though the lightning here is fo mifchievous, that laft 
year, ‘no le(s than thirteen churches were deftroyed by it in the elec- 
torate of Bavaria. The recolle&tion of this, had not the effect of 
an opiate upon me; thie bells in the town of Freifing were jingling 
the whole night, to remind me of their fears, and the real danger 
Iwasin, I lay on the mattrefs, as far as I could from my fword, 
pifllols, watch-chain, and every thing that might ferve asa con- 
ductor, Inever was much frightened by lightning before, but’ 
now I wifhed for one of Dr, Franklhin’s beds, fufpended by filk 
cords in the middle of a large’room. I weathered it out till morn- 
ing, without a wink of fleep; my fervanc told me, that the inn 
on fhore was miferable; it rained into every room of the houfe,. 
and no provifion could be found for thefe fifty people, but black 
bread and beer, boiled up with two or or three eggs. 

‘ At fix, we got into motion, the rain and wind continuing with 
great fury, and from violent heat, the.air grew fo chill and cold» — 
that I found it impotfible to keep mylelf warm with all the things 
I could put on. For though I added to my drefs a pair of thick 
fhoes, woollen ftockings, a flannel waiftcoat, great-coat and night= 
eap, with ali the warm garments in my pofiedlion, yet I was bee 
numbed with cold. 

« We advanced for four hours through a dreary country, as far 
as I was able to defcry, but the weather was fo bad, that I could 
hot often examine 1t. At ten o'clock iome fir trees appearedy- 
which enlivened the view, and at eleven, nothing elfe could be 
feen on either fide, ‘These was a very, high and fteep thore on the 
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right, covered with firs, and on the left, trees fcattéred near the 
water, and groves ata diftance. At eleven, the float ftopped af 
Landfhut, where the paflengers'dined. I ftuck to my cabin “and 
cold meat: if it had not rained in, I fhould have thought my. 
felf very well off; but, in my prefent circumftances I was fo un- 
comfortable, that I could not, for a long time, write a word in 
my journal books; the: weather had fo lowered my f{pirits, and 
ftiffened my fingers; however, towards the afternoon, I niade an 
effort, and tranfcribed many things from my tablets, which were 
full. At fix o'clock, the float ftopt at Dingelfing ; in the evening 
I got a candle, which was a luxury denied to mé the night before, 
in the thunder-ftorm. Rain, rain, eternal rain, and wind made 
the water nothing lefs than pleafant. “4% . 

The next morning was clear, but cold. The paffengers landed 
‘at Landau about ten; at one we entered the Danube, which did 
not appear fo vaft a river here as I expected. However, it grew 
larger as we defcended: we ftopt at two o’clock at a miferable yil- 
lage, with a fine convent ‘in it, however. Here the wind hecame 
fo violent, that L thought every minute it would have carried away 
both my cabin and my/felf; at three, it was determined to ftay 
here all night, as it was not fafe to ftir during this wind ; but as 
this feems, and is called, Ze Pais des Vent, it was an exercile for 
patience, to be ftopt at a place, where I had nothing todo. My 
provifions grew fhort, and ftale, and there were none of any kind 
to be had here! 

* I had fuffered fo much the night before, that I now ferioufly 
fet about contriving how to keep myfelf warm, The blanket 
bought at Munich for me, by my knave, or fool of a fervant, and 
which I had not feer foon enough to change, was a fecond-hand 
one, and fo filthy, ragged, and likely to contain ali kinds of ver- 
min, and perhaps difeafes, that hitherto I could not find in my 
heart to touch it; however; cold and hunger will tame the proud- 
eft ftomaclis. I put the blanket over the fheet, and was gladdened 
by its warmth. | 

‘ At three in the morning the paflengers were calléd, and foon 
after the float was in motion; it was now a huge and unweild 
machine, a quarter of a mile long, and loaded with deals, hog{- 
heads, and lumber of all kinds. The fun rofe very bright; butat fix 
there was a ftrong eafterly wind, full in our teeth, ard fo great 4 
~fog, that not a fingle object could be feen on either fide the river. 

‘ When I agreed to live night and day, fer a week, upon the 
Water, I forgot to bargain for warm weather ; and now it was fo 
cold, that I could fcarcely hold the pen, though but the 27th of 
Auguft ! I have often obferved, that when the body is cold, the 
mind is chilled likewife; and this was now fo much the cafe with 
myfelf, that I had neither fpirits nor ideas for woiking at my mu- 
fica} journal. 

¢ At eight o’clock we ftopt at Vilfchofen, a fweet fituation. Here - 
is a wooden bridge, of fixteen arches, over the Danube. The 
hills on the oppofite fide of the town are covered with wood, and 
exceedingly beautiful. The fog was diffipated, and the fun now 
fhone on them in great glory. There is a gentle vifit here from 
the cuftom-houfle officers ; the feals were cut off my trunk, being 
the laft town in Bavaria. ‘They threatened hard as fo the fevere 
€Xamination I was to undergo upon entering Auftria; however, I 
had little to lofe, except time ; and that was now too precious to 


be patiently parted with to thefe inquifitorial robbers. 
Ga ¢ At 
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¢ At half an hour paft nine we fet off for Paffau, in very fine 
weather, which revived my fpirits, and enabled me to hold my 

n. The Danube abounds in rocks, fome above water, and fume 
below, which occafion a great noife by the rapidity of the current, 
running over, or againft them. 

We met this morning a gang of boats, laden with falt, from 
Saltzburg and Paflau, dragged up the river by more than forty 
horfes, a man on each, which expence is fo great, as to enhance the 
price of that common above four hundred per cent. We did 
not feem to move fo faft now as upon the Ifer, which had frequent 
cafcades ; and fometimes the float dipped fo’ deep as to have three 
or four feet of water rufh fuddenly into my cabin. 

PASSAU. This is the boldeft, and at the fame time the pleafant- 
eft fituation that I ever faw. The town is built on the fide and 
fummit of a fteep hill, on the right of the Danube. There is 
a hill on the other fide, anfwering to that on which the town is 
built, however, there are but few houfes upon it.’— 

¢ —At the end of this town is the confluence of three rivers; 
the Inn, on the right hand; the Itz, on the left; and the Danube 
in the middle. After this junétion, the Danube becomes more and 
more rapid: the fhore on each fide, for a confiderable way below 
Paffau, has hills and rocks as high as thofe at Briftol ; but thefe 
are covered with fpruce fir-trees and box, and look much lefs ter- 
rible, though quite as high. ‘Thefe rocks deprived us of the fun 
at three in the afternoon. About four miles below Paflau, Auftria 
is on the left, and Bavaria on the right, as far as Ingelhartzeil, 
when we were fairly entered into Auftria. Here is the cuftom- 
houfe with which I had been threatened, and which I approached 
with trepidation; but my trunk was not opened, and nothing was 
examined except my writing-box, which the officers would have 
unlocked. A feal was, however, fet on my trunk, which I hoped 
would have enabled me to pafs on to Vienna, without further 
plague, and then I expected to pay for all. 

‘ Thus far the Danube runs between two high mountains, and 
fometimes it is fo comprefied and fhut up, as to be narrower 
than the Thames at Mortlake. The defcent is often fo canfider- 
able, that the water cannot be feen at the diftance of a quarter of 
a mile, and fometimes the noife againft rocks is as violent, and as 
loud as a cataract. 

*‘ — We went upwards of eight leagues, between two mountains, 
and ftopt for the night, at a wretched place, which afforded no 
kind of refrefhment; though I had indulged the hope of fupplying 
myfelf here for two days to come, which being Friday and Satur- 
day, among Auftrian catholics, I knew would be kept ftrictly 
maigre. | 

‘ I had now filled up the chinks of my cabin with fplinters, and 
with hay, got a new button to the door, reconciled myfelf to my 
filthy blanket, and made a pair of {nuffers out of a chip of deal; 








but alas! the effential failed: this was all external, and I wanted | 


internal comfort! the lait bit of my cold meat was fly-blown to 
fuch a degree, that, ravenous as I was, I threw it into the Danube; 
bread too, that ftatf was broken ! and nothing but Pompernichl was 
to be had here; which is fo black and four, as to difgult two fenfes 
at a time. 

‘ Friday morning, Auguft 28th. This river continues running 
through the fame woody, wild, and romantic country ; which, to 
pafs through, is pleafant and entertaining to a ftranger, ot Pe 
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duces nothing, except firing, to the poor inhabitants. For fifty 
miles not a corn field or pafture is to be feen. Sheep, oxen, calves, 
and pigs are all utter ftrangers in this land. I afked what was be- 
hind thefe mountains, and was anfwered, huge forefts. At Afha 
the country opens a little. 

+ What an aggregate of waters is here! river after river, comes 
tumbling into the Danube, and yet it grows rather more deep than 
wide, by thefe acceffions ; but many {mall rivers detach themfelves 
from it, and iflands are frequently formed in the middle and fides 
of this world of waters: before we arrived at Lintz, however, a 
flat fenny country appeared, with high mountains, covered with 
trees, at a diftance. 

LLINTZ. The approach to this town, by water, is. very beauti- 
ful. There is a road on each fide the Danube, at the foot of high 
mountains and rocks, covered with trees, by which the river is 
again bounded. The caftle is feen at a diltance, and houfes and 
convents, upon the fummit of fome of the higheift hills, have a fine 
appearance. There is a bridge over the Danube of twenty very 
wide arches, The town is built on the fummit and fides of high 
hills, and in fituation much refembles Paflau. 

‘ — At Spieburg, which is only the fhell of an old caftle, upon 
a little ifland, is the firft of the two water falls in the Danube, 
faid to be fo dangerous ; however, now, there was nothing formi- 
dable in it but the noife. 

‘ Ens, a large city, is here in fight, upon the right hand; we 
went through an ugly country till it was dark; the river is fome- 
times like a fea, fo wide that there is fcarce any Jand in fight; at 
other times it'is broken, and divided into {mall ftreams, by iflands. 
The raft ftopt at a hovel, on the left bank of the river, where the 
paflengers landed, and {pent the night. I remained in my cabin, 
where, I believe, IL. was much better off, as to bed, than any of 
them ; but,- for provifions, we were all on a footing. Pierre, with 
great difficulty, clambered up the rocks, to a village, and procured 
me half a dozen eggs, with which he returned intriumph. But, 
alas! two of them were addled, and athird had a chicken in it; 
which, being faft day, I could not in confcience eat. 

‘ Saturday, we fet off at five o'clock, but were ftopt, after hav- 
ing gone three or four miles, by a violent fog, which rendered the 
navigation dangerous, atnong fo many rocks, fhoals, and iflands. 
When this was difpeiled, we foon reached Strudel, which is ‘fituat- 
ed in a wilder country than ever I faw in paffing the Alps. Here 
is the famous water-tall and whirlpool, which the Germans fo much 


dread, thar they fay it is the babitation of der Teufel; however, 
they talk much about it, that it appeared to me leis formidable 
than I expedied. The thooting London bridge is worfe, though 
not attended with more noife. The company prayed and crofled 
themielves moft devoutly ; but though it may, efpecially in winter, 
be a very dangerous pais in a boat, this raft may dip into the wa- 
ter, but it covers fuch a furface, that it cannot poflibly either fink 


or be overfet. 
‘ At lps, a pretty town, with a new, handfome, and large ca- 
ferne, or barrack, jut by it, the country opens, andiis very bean- 
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‘ At Melk, on thericht of the Danube, is a moft magnificent 


convent of Benedictines ; it feems to cover two thirds of the town ; 
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butilately built: here are vines all along the fhore, on the left hand, 
Harveit was quite got in hereabouts; indeed there is bur little ap- 
pearance of agriculture in this wild country. . I believe I remarked. 
before, that the quantity of ufelefs woods and foreits, in feveral parts 
of Germany, indicate a barbarous and favage people; and, to fay 
the truth, except in the great trading towns, or thofe where fovereign 
princes refide, the Germans feem very rude and uncultivated. _ 

‘ The country becomes more and: more wild, as far as. Stein. 
‘The rocks were often fo high, on each fide, as to prevent us from 
feeing the fub at two or three o'clock in the afternoon. At Stein 
there is a wooden bridge of twenty-five or twenty-fix very wide 
arches, which leads to Krems, where the Jefuits have a moft fump- 
tuous college, beautifully fituated on a hill; it has more the ap- 
pearance of a royal palace, than any thing that we can boat of in 
England. Stein is en the left, and Krems on the right hand of 
the Danube, going down. Here our float anchored for the night, 
though it was but five o'clock: indeed it bad not iiopt, except 
early in the morning, for the fog, the whole day,—’ 

‘— Sunday, Auguft 30. This day was trifled away without 
getting to Vienna with the float, as I had been fully made to ex- 
pect : an officer on board, tried with me to procure a land carriage 
for that purpofe, but in vain. As we approached Vienna, the 
country became Jefs favage. There are vineyards on the jides of all 
the hills, and large iflands innumerable which divide the Danube. 

‘ Tuln is a little fortified town, with.a fae church, and a fine 
convent, which, with a jie cuftom-houle, ufually conititute all the 
finery of Auftria. 

‘ At Kor Neuburg, there is a very ftrong citadel, on the fummit 
of an extreme high hill, which commands the river and city. 

‘ At Nuidorf, a village within three miles of Vienna, with no- 
thing in it but a church and a cuftom-houfe, I was quite out of pa 
tience, at being told, that the float could not, as it was Sunday, 
On any account, enter Vienna. It was now but five o'clock, and 
the feventh day of my being immured in a fty, where, indeed, I 
might have grown fat if Thad had any thing to eat; but that not 
being the cafe, hunger as well as lofs of time, made me very impae 
tient to be releafed ; and aiter an irour loft in trying to procure a 
chaife, Tat laft got a miferabJe boat to carry me and my fervant to 
Vienna.” 

VIENNA. We mutft here confefs ourfelves to be under fome 
difficulty :—this whole article which concludes the firft volume, 
and confifts of more than 450 pages, is of fo interefting a nature, 
that we fcarcely know what to omit :—fo remarkable a city, 
the capital of the empire, and refidence of the imperial fa- 
mily, fo remote from England, hitherto fo imperfe&ly de- 
fcribed by travellers, and fo feldom vifited by Englifimen, 
would be alone fufficient to awaken curiofity : to this may be 
added, the people, their manners, Qudies, public diverfions, 
private cconomy, &c. but how much more do we with to be 
informed of the chara&ters, anecdotes, defcriptions, authen- 
tic accounts of, and intimate converfations with fo many emi- 
nent perfons, illuftrious throughout Europe for their high rank, 
or great talents, or both, to whom the author had the freeft 


accels ? The 
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‘The doctor mentions with great acknowledgements the flat- 
tering manner in which he was received, protected, and evén 
aflifted by lord Stormont, our ambafiador extraordinary at that 
court, who, he fays, condefcended to enter heartily into his 
views, and to intereft himfelf about them immediately on his 


arrival, - 

© One of the firft fignal favours which his lordthip conferred on 
me, was doing me the honour of prefenting me tothe countefs 
Thun, a moft agreeable and accomplifhed lady of very high rank, 
who, among many other talents, poffeffes as great {kill in mufic as 
any perfon of diftinétion I ever knew.’ 

Befides this lady, who became a zealous friend and patron- 
efs of our author, he had the good fortune, principally thro’ 
his lordfhip’s means, to acquire the favour and acquaintance, 
and even a degree of intimacy with feveral celebrated charac- 
ters, of whom we fhall givt as large accounts, as the limits of 
our work will allow.—We fhall begin with the famous poet 


Metattafio. j 
‘ The Abate Pietro Metaftafio, was adopted at Rome, while very 
young; by the celebrated civilian, Gravina, who difcovering in 
im an extraordinary talent for poetry, undertook the care of his 
education; and, after he had been inftructed under his eye, in all 
the parts of polite literature, he fent him to Calabria, in the 
kingdom of Naples, to learn Greek, as a living language, it being 
{till fpoken in that province, by the natives. He had fuch a fa- 
culty of {peaking verfes extempore, fo early as at five years old, 
that Gravina ufed to fet him on a table, to perform the part of an 
Improvvifatore; but this exercife was found to exhautt him ‘fo 
much, that a phyfician affured his patron, if he continued the 
practice, it would deftroy him ; for at fuch times he was fo tryly 
affiatus numine, that his head and ftomach {welled, and became in- 
flamed, while his extremities grew cold. Gravina feeing this, 
thought it neceflary to take the phyfician’s advice, and would ne- 
ver fuffer him more to improvvifare. Metaltafio now {peaks of the 
practice as equally repugnant to grammar, and to common fenfe.” 

‘ — Gravina made Metattafio tranflate ail Homer into Itahan 
verfe, before he was fourteen years of age; and this, perhaps, de- 
ftroyed fome of that veneration for the ancients, with which moft 
men of true genius are poffefied. He has opinions fixed and un- 
alterable, peculiar to himfelf, concerning many things, particularly 
rhime: he ftill thinks that the Hebrew Pfalms are in rhyme, and 
that this confonance of verfes is infinitely more ancient than is ge- 
nerally imagined. He thinks that Milton’s Paradife Loft cannot be 
‘a perfect poem, becaufe it is written in blank verfe, though all the 
narrative parts of his own dramatic pieces are in meafured profe; in- 
deed, before each fong, he has a couplet, or clofe, ufually in 
rhyme, which prepares for the change. 

‘ The whole tenor of his life is equally innoxious with bis writ- 
ings. He lives with the moft mechanical regularity, which hefuf- 
fers none to difturb; he has not dined from home thele thirty 
years; he is very difficult of accefs, and equally averfe to new 
perfons, and new things; he fees, in a familiar way, but three or 
four people, and them, conftantly every night, from eight o'clock 
till ten ; he abhors writing, and never fets pen to paper but by 
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cémpulfion : as it was neceflary to bind Silenus before he would 
fing ; and Proteus, to wth him to give oracles. 


‘ He has long been inveited with the title and appointments of 
imperial laureate ; and when the emperor, emprefs, or any one of 
the imperial family orders it, he fits down and writes, two hours 
at a time only, juit as he would tranfcribe a poem written by any 
one elfe ; never waiting for a call, invoking the Mufe, or even re- 
ceiving her favours at any other than his own ftated periods. 

‘ He was applied to by the editors of the Encyclopedie, to write 
the article Opera for that work ; but he politely declined the tafk, 
fuppofing it impoflible that his fentiments on the fubjeét fhould be 
' pleafing to the French nation. 

‘ Taffo is his favourite of all poets; he likes not Fingal, on ac- 
count of its wildnefs and obfcurity ; he reads with his fele& friends 
ancient and modern authors every evening ; he is extremely fond 
of the writings of count Medini, a Bohemian, whofe poetical com- 
pofitions, he fays, are fuperior to thofe of all other living writers, 
This count is tranflating the Henriade of Voltaire, into Italian Ot- 
tave Rime. 

‘ A perfon of very high rank affured me, that he had been five 
years in Vienna before he could get acquainted with Metaftafio, or 
even into converfation with him; and, after that time, but three 
vifits had been exchanged between them in feveral years ; indeed, 
in my applications for letters of recommendation to this exquifite 
. poet, before I left England, I had been mortified by an affurance, 
** that it would be in vain for me to attempt even a fight of Me- 
taftafio, as he was totally worn out, incommunicative, and averfe 
to fociety on all occafions.”” 

_ © However, this account had been expreffed in too ftrong terms ; 

for, upon my arrival at Vienna, I found that befides the conftant 
fociety of his particular friends every evening, he had a kind of 
Jevee each morning, at which he was vifited by a great number of 
perfons of high rank and diftinguifhed merit. 

‘ If he is attended to with complaifance, he converfes very freely 
and agreeably ; but if contradicted, he becomes immediately filent ; 
he is too well-bred, as well as too indolent, to difpute; if what he 
thinks erroneous be advanced, in oppofition to any thing that he 
has faid, he paffes it overin filence. He likes not animated dif- 
cuffions, fuch as generally fubfiit among men of talents and learn- 
ing; but rather chufes the eafe and moderation of a private indi- 
vidual, than to Jay down the Jaw in the decifive manner of a pub- 
lic and exalted character. Indeed there feems to be that foft calm- 
nefs in his life, which fubfifts in his writings, where he reafons, 
even in paflion, more than he raves; and that even tenor of pro- 
priety and correétnefs which runs through all his works, is, in 
fome degree, confticutional. He is as feldom, perhaps, violently 
agitated in his writings as in his life, and he may be called the 
poet of the golden age; in which fimplicity and decorum are {faid 
to have reigned, more than the wild and furious paffions. The 
effufions of patriotifm, love, ,and friendfhip, which he pours out 
with exquifite {weetne{s, are affections of a foft and gentle kind, 
which his beart felt, and his foul has coloured.’ 


In confequence of a very polite meflage from Metaftafio, 
Jord Stormont carries our author to vifit him. 


‘ This great poet is lodged, as many other great poets have been 


before him, ina very exalted fitnation, up no le/s than four pair of 
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ftairs.—The emperor enjoys at Vienna, the prerogative of appropri- 
ating, to the ufe of the officers of his court and army, the firft floor 
of every houfe and palace in that city, fix or eight privileged places 
only excepted. On this account, princes, ambaffadors, and no- 
bles, ufually inhabit the fecond ftories; and the third, fourth, and 
‘ even fifth ficors, the houfes being very large and high, aré well 
fitted up, for the reception of opulent and noble families; and 
our poet, though he occupies that part of a houfe, which, in Eng- 
land, is thought only fit for domeftics to fleep in, has, neverthelefs, 
an exceeding good and elegant apartment, in which an imperial 
laureate may, with all due dignity, hold dalliance with the Mufes. 

* He received us with the utmoft chearfulnefs and good-breeding ; 
and I was no lefs aftonifhed than pleafed at finding him look fo 
well; he does not feem more than fifty years of age, though he is 
at leaft feventy-two; and, for that time of life, he is the hand- 
fomeft man I ever beheld. There are painted on his countenance, 
all the genius, goodnefs, propriety, benevolence, and reétitude, 
which conftantly charaéterife his writings. I could not keep my 
eyes off his face, it was fo pleafing and worthy of contemplation. 
His converfation was of a piece with his appearance ; polite, eafy, 
and lively.” 

¢ — He told us, in the courfe of our converfation, that when 
his miftrefs, the emprefs queen was going to be married to 
the duke of Lorrain, he was applied to for an opera on the occa- 
fion, and he had only eighteen days allowed him to write it in, 
This opera was Achilles. 

‘ — He faid, that neceflity frequently augmented our powems, 
and forced us to perform, not only what we thought ourfelves in- 
capable of, but in a much more expeditious, and often in a better 
manner, than the operations of our choice and leifure ; he added, 
that Hypermneftra was produced in nine days, and it is remarkable, 
that Achilles and Hypermneftra are two of Metaftafio’s beft dramas. 

‘ — Several jokes efcaped him in the courfe of our converfation, 
and he was equally chearful, polite, and attentive, the whole time. 
We ftayed with him juft two hours; and, at my going away, he 
fhook me by the hand, enquired where I lodged, and faid he would 
wait on me; but I begged he would not give himfelf that trouble, 
‘faying, that I fhould be perfeétly happy in a permiffion to pay my 
ps to him again: he then defired me to come whenever I 
pleafed, and affured me that he fhould be always glad to fee me. 

‘ He called for candles, and faid it was fo dark that our words 
could not find the way to their deftination. He fpoke to his fer- 
vant in German, ein Licht: upon which I afked him if he had had 
patience to earn that language? he replied, ‘* A few words only, 
to fave my life :’’ meaning to afk for neceffaries, or he fhould have 
been ftarved to death.” 

On Sunday, Sept. 6, our author went in company with 


the abbate Taruffi, to pay another vifit to Metaftafio, of which 


he gives the following account. 

¢ When fignor Taruffi and I arrived at Metaftafio’s levee, we 
found about {ix or eight perfons with him, chiefly Italians; his ex- 
cellency the governor of the city, came in after us. The great 
poet received me very courteoufly, and placed me on a fopha, juft 
by him. Fnow delivered hima letter from Mingotti, and fignor 
Taruffii read Mr. Baretti’s letter concerning me; fo that here were 
many claims upon him: however lord Stormont had done the bu- 


finefs completely, without any other help. 
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‘WA fter the perufal of thefe letiers, the. convertion turned upom 
the poet Migliavacca, of Milan, who bas long been laureate to the 
court of Drefden,s Metaftafio mentioned him. with great praife ; 
he (aid that he was a man of infinite knowledge, and of great ge- 
nius ;-yet he wrote but little, for he had ideas of perfection which 
neither himfelf, nor perhaps any one elfe, could fatisfy; hefides, 
added Metaftafio, ‘* he has had but little practice. And all is ha- 
bit in mankind, even virtue itfelf.” 

¢ The difcourfe then became general and mifcellaneous, till the 
arrival of a young lady, who was received by the whole company 
with great refpect. Sie was well drefied, and had a very elegant 
‘appearance: this was fignora Martinetz, fitter to fignorMaitinetz, 
deputy librarian at the imperial library, whofe father was an old 
friend of Metaftafio. She was born in the houfe in which he now 
lives, and educated under his eye: her parents were Neapolitans, 
but the name is Spanifh, as the family originally was. 

‘ After the high encomiums beftowed by the Abate Taruffii on 
‘the talents of this young lady, I was very defirous of hearing and 
converfing with her; and Metaftafio was foon to obliging as to 
propofe her fitting down to the harpfichord, which the immediately 
did, in a graceful manner, without the parade of diffidence, or the 
trouble of importunity. Her performance indeed furpaffed all 
that I had been made to expect. She fung two airs of her own 
compofition, to words of Metaftafio, whicly fhe accompanied on 
the harpfichord, in a very judicious and mafterly manner ; and, in 
‘playing the ritornels, I could difcover a very brilliant finger.’ — 

‘— To fay that her voice was naturally well toned and fweet, 
that fhe had an excellent fhake, a perfect intonation, a facility of 
executing the moft rapid and difficult paflages, and a touching ex- 
preffion, would be to fay no more than I have already faid, and 
with truth, of others; but here L want words that would ftill en- 
creafe the fignificance and energy of thefeexpreflions. ‘The Italian 
augmentatives would, perhaps, gratify my with, if I were writing 
‘in that language ; but as thatis not the.cafe, let me only add, that 
in the portamento, and divifions of tones and. femi-tones into infi- 
nitely minute parts, and yet always {topping upon the exaét fun- 
damental, fignora Martinetz was more, perfect than any finger I 
had ever heard: her cadences too, of this-kind, were very learned, 
and truly pathetic and pleafing. 

‘ After thefe two fongs, fhe played a very difficult leffon, of her 
own compofition, on the harpiichord, with great rapidity and 
precifion. She has compofed a Mierere, in four parts, with baer 
Pfalms, in eight parts, and isa moft excellent contrapuntift. 

* The company broke up fooner than I wifhed, as it was Me- 
taftafio’s time for going to mafs. During this vifit, I difcovered 
that fignora Martinetz, among her gether accomplifhments, both 
reads and fpeaks Englith. 

From this time our author was received by this great poet 
in the moft familiar and friendly manner: and admitted at 
all times without ceremony ; the Iaft vifir concluded thus :— 

‘ Sunday 13th—I went to Metaftafio, for the jaft time! I found 
with him much company, and the st. Cecilia Martinetz at the 
harpfichord, to which fhe had been finging. At her defire there 
was 2 commutation of compofitions between us. -She had been 
fo kind as to have tran{cribed for me, among other things, a fong 
of Metaftafio, tet by herfelf, with which I had been greatly ftruck 
in a former vilit. ) : 
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" € The good old poet.embraced me heartily ; faid he was forty to 
Jofe me fo foon; that he mufthave my book when publifhed, and 
defired to hear from me. Thus we parted at Vienna; but I cannot 
quit him here, without adding a few lines to this article, long as it 
is already.—Metaftafio laughs at aj] poetic infpiration, and makes a 
poem as mechanically as another would make a fhoe, at what tine 
he pleafes, and without any other occafion than the want of it.— 

‘ — Metattafiv, like moft other perfons in years, has an averfrort 
to the talking about his own age, about the infirmities of his friends, 
or the calamities, or death, even of perfons that aré indifferent to 
him. He is extremely candid in his judgment of men of genius, afid 
even of puets with whom he has had a difference, which indeed are 
very few. For, when he has been attacked by them, it has often 
happened, that, after writing an epigram or couplet, to thew his 

articular friends how he could defend himfe!f, he has thrown it 
into the fire; and he has never been known either to print of 

ublifh a line, by way of retaliation, againft the bittereft enemy to 
bis perfon or poems. 

‘ He has a natural chearfulnefs-and pleafantry, in his manne? 
and converfation, which give a gaiety to all around him; and is 

offefied of as eafy an eloquence in ipeakine as in writing. He ig, 
indeed, one of the few extraordinary geniufes who lofe nothing by 
approximation or acquaintance: for, it is a melancholy reflettion 
that, very few, like him, are equally intitled to the epithets good 
and great. , ; 
¢ The following anecdote has been given me by a perfon of vera’s 
city, well informed of every particular, relative to this great poet. 
Many years ago, when Metatftafio’s circumftances were far from 
affluent, and he was only known at Vienna as an afliftant writer 
for the opera, under Apoftolo Zeno; a perfon with whom he had 
contracted a great intimacy and friendfhip, dying, left him his 
whole fortife, amounting to fifteen thoufand pounds fterling. 
But Metattafio hearing that he had relations at Bologna, went thi- 
ther in fearch of them ; and having found fuch as-he thought beft 
intitled to thefe pofleffions, told them, that though his deceaiad 
friend had bequeathed to him his whole fortune, he could fuppofe 
it to be no otherwife than in truft, till he fhould find out the moft 
deferving of his kindred, in order to divide it equitably among 
them; which he immediately did, without the leat referve ‘in ‘his 
own favour.” 

Our large extraéts relative to this great genius, oblige us-to 
contrac& the accounts of many other confiderable chara&ers, 
which, however, we cannot pafs wholly over in filence. “We 
fuppofe our readers will expect fome notice to be taken ofthe 
imperial family. 

‘ The emperor, the archduke Maximilian, his brother, and 
his two fifters, the arch-duchefles Mariannej and Mary-Elizabeth, 
were a]] at a burletta, which the author heard during his refidence 
at Vienna. The box in which they fate, was very little diftinguifhed 
from the reft ; they came in and went out with few attendants, and 
without parade. The emperor is of a manly fine figure, and hasa 
{pirited and pleafing countenance ; he often changes his place at the 
opera, to converfe with different perfons, and frequently walks about 
the ftreets without guards, feeming to fhun, as much as poflible, 
all kinds of unneceflary pomp. His imperial majefty was extremely 
attentive during the performance of the opera, and applauded the 
principal finger, fignora Baglione feveral times very much, 
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The emprefs queen, it feems, continues ftill in weeds, and 
has appeared in no public theatre fince the death of the late 
emperor. 

* Mr. L'Augier, told me that the emprefs queen had been a not- 
able mufician. Some years ago he had heard her fing very well ; 
and in the year 1739, when fhe was only twenty-two years of age, 
and very handfome, fhe fung a duo with Senefino, at Florence, fo 
well, that, by her voice, which was then a very fine one, and grace 
ful and tteady manner, fhe fo captivated the old man, Senefino, that 
he could not proceed without fhedding tears of fatista¢tion. Her 
imperial majefty: has fo long been a performer, that, the other day, 
in pleafaniry, the told the old Fauftina, the wife of Hafle, who is 
fill living, and upwards of feventy years of age, that fhe thought 
herfelf the firft, meaning the oldeft, virtuofa in Europe; for her 
father prongnt her on the court ftage, at Vienna, when fhe was only 
five years old, and made her fing a fong. 

¢ The whole imperial family is mufical; the emperor perhaps juft 
enough for a fovereign prince; that is, with fudicient hand, both 
onthe violoncello and harpfichord, to amufe himfelf, and fuffici- 
ent tafte and judgement to hear, underftand, and receive delight 
from others. A perfon of great diftin&tion toid me, that he faw, 
fome years ago, four arch-duchefles.of Auftria, the emperor's fil» 
ters, appear at court in the opera of Egeria, written by Metaf- 
tafio, and fet by Haffe, exprefsly for their ufe. They were then 
extremely beautiful, fung and acted very well, for princefies, and 
the grand duke of Tufcany, who was likewife very handfome, 
danced, in the charaéter of Cupid.’ 

Our author it feems made good ufe of his time while 
at Vienna; for in a refidence of barely one fortnight we find 
him not only acquainted, but become intimate and familiar 
with a great number of confiderable perfons who took every me- 
thod to make his ftay among them ufeful and delightful. 
Among thefe may be reckoned the agreeable countefs Thun, 
already mentioned ; the famous compofer fignor Haffe, and his 
wife, the no lefs famous finger fignora Fauiiina, fo well known 
and fo highly admired near fifty years fince in England. The 
chevalier Gluck, the great rival of fignor Haffe at Vienna, and 
one of the moft extraordinary geniufes of the age; the abate 
Tarufh, fecretary to monfignor Vifconti, the pope’s nuncio at 
that court; Mr. L’Augier, the chief phyfician to the Imperial 
court; the abate Cofta, a man as fingular for his manners as 
his virtue, together with many others with whom he infenfibly 
became connetted through the means of thefe already named. 
We muit content ourfelves with giving a few traits of fome 
of thefe chara&ers in our next Number, in which we fhall 


conclude our account of this work. 





Il. An Effay on Military Education. By Lewis Lochée. 8wo. 
2s. Nourfe. 

HIS Effay relates to the method of educating young gen- 

tlemen who are intended for the army. ‘The plan which 

is here laid before the public is not the crude and indigeited 

. fug- 
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fuggeftion of a fpeculative mind, but what the ingenious au- 
thor has reduced to praétice for fome years, with approbation 
and fuccefs. After many fenfible remarks on the fafhionable 
education in this country, and the nature of the military life, 
our author proceeds to diftinguifh the military {cience into two 
branches ; namely, thofe of theory and praétice, or the ope- 
rations of the mind and exercifes of the body. Of the latter; 
the principal are dancing, fencing, fwimming, and riding. 
To judge of dancing: by its utility, it is an exercife not pe- 
culiarly neceflary to the profeffion of arms; but on account 
of its influence on deportment it muft always be allowed the 
firft rank among the elegant accomplifhments of a gentleman. 
Mr Lochée juftly obferves, however, that even this exercile 
ought to have its proper limits. If it is pra@tifed merely as a 
diverfion, fays he, if it is loved only as an accomplifhment for 
attraGing female notice ; if too much time is devoted to it, 
and if it gives birth to affeétation and grimace, it had better 
never be learnt, With refpe& to fencing, which may be reckoned 
a truly military exercife, he obferves that the only inconve- 
nience arifing from it, is its infpiring too much confidence, 
and thereby producing competitions and quarrels, which may 
terminate in the pernicious practice of duelling. But he is 
of opinion, that this effect proceeds folely from perverted 
notions of honour, and that it ought not to be attributed to 
the art itfelf, fo much as to the abufe of it. The author’s 
reflexions on the means of obviating the inconvenience above 
mentioned, deferve to be fubmitted to our readers, as a proof 
not only of his judgment, but of the laudable attention he 
pays to the moral condu& of his pupils. 

‘ But here, fays he, the reftraining principle will interpofe 
for the fafety of the pupil, for keeping his {kill in fencing 
within due limits, and direfling it to its proper ends, He 
muft be taught, that true valour is cool and patient, not apt 
to take offence, willing to hear the pleas of reafon, and molt 
ready to forgive upon the leaft acknowledgement; that if, 
after repeated provocations, infolence is not to be reprefled, 
and the quarrel muit be decided by the barbarous. and fuper- 
ftitious cuftom of fingle combat, the decifion cannot be made . 
by any weapons fitted for the deftruion of life, without in- 
fringing the laws both of God and man, which have been 
always united for its protection; that though, as a foldier, it 
is proper he fhould be expert in the ufe of the fword, yet as 
a Britifh foldier his own fword is hallowed in the caufe of virtue 
and the public; and that neither his fword nor his life are at 
any time at his own difpofal. His mind mutt be ftrongly im- 
prefied withh the juft and noble motives that influenced the 
conduc 
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conduét of the Roman, who, upon being urged to fingle. 
combat, made this anfwer to the challenger,—‘* To. morrow 
we are both to face the enemy; let it then be decided which 
of us has moft courage, and is the beft citizen: for remember, 
friend, that our lives are not our own, but our country’s.” 

In cultivating the mind of a young gentleman who is de- 
figned for the military fervice, the object which Mr. Lochée 
confiders as the primary and moft in.portant, is to inftil the 
moral principles, and form fuch habits of virtue as may qua- 
lify him for difcharging the duties of a man and a foldier, 
with applaufe, in peace, as well as in war. We cannot re- 
frain from laying before our readers the author’s pertinent ob- 
fervations on felf-denial, which ‘he delineates as the grand 
foundation of fortitude and every virtue in the military life. 

‘ Mental not lefs than corporal vigour depends on the abi- 
lity to bear hardfhip; the love and defire of this ability wilt 
promote the attainment of it; and when by repeated efforts 
controljing the ftrong tendency of the will to eafe, indulgence, 
and pleafure for the fake of a ftriét and honourable confor- 
mity to difcipline and duty, a vigorous habit of felf-denial is 
once eftablifhed, the mind -will “be fitted for all the various 
fcenes and offices of duty in the higher walks of life, and b¢ 
always able to repel the influence of the three great cor- 
rupters of intelleftual and moral excellence, gluttony, wine, 
and wanton women. Reafoning minds have not found it dif- 
ficult to trace back all the virtues that can adorn the foldier 
and the man, to felf-denial as their common fource; the very 
ideas of temperance, patience, juftice, and even liberality, in 
their utmoft latitude, being apparently involved init. Andy 
indeed, he that has obtained the maftery of his appetites and 
paffions by continual refiftance, is in no danger of being 
tempted into excefs and riot: he that has chearfully fubmitted 
‘to voluntary hardfhip for the love of order and due obedience; 
will not be apt to murmur at fevere fervice in the order of mi¢ 
litary duty, nor at difappointment and diftrefs in the order- of 
providence: he that can fo eafily furrender his own alienable 
rights for the common good, is not likely to appropriate the 
alienable rights of others ; and knowing life and liberty to be 
unalienable rights in himfelf, he will hold them facred and 
inviolate in all mankind: he that can defpife eafe, indolence, 
and pleafure, will fet no value on the means of gratifying 
them ; and, therefore, will look on the poffeffton of wealth, 
not as a gift for his own ufe, but asa depofit for the reward of 
indigent merit and the alleviation of helplefS wretchednefs,’ 

The author next enumerates the branches of feience which 


ought to have a place in the education of military gentlemen 3 
| aftcs 
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@fter which he favours us with a particular account of his own. 
academy, where we meet with the belt regulations, both for 
the inftruétion of his pupils in the military fervice, and for 
their attainment of every focial virtue, From the time a youth 
enters into this little Spartan republic, he is taught the dif- 
cipline of a foldier in its various parts; and is trained, by 
fuitable rewards and punifhments, to practife not only the du- 
ties of a gentleman, but the offices of the foldier, in every 
ftation. To this Effay Mr. Lochée, for the benefit of his 
pupils, has added a Sketch of the Britifh Conftitution, which 
is drawn with judgment and accuracy. We mult in juftice re- 
commend this treatife, as containing the moft rational plan 
of military education that has ever been reduced to pra@tice in 
this country, and which, itis to be hoped, will in- time pro- 
duce advantageous confequences to the nation. 





il. The Excellency of the Fewi Law vindicated, In Two Ser- 
mons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s. 
By 'Thomas Randolph, D.D. 8vo. 2s. Rivington. 

© OME writers have affected to fpeak with great contempt of 

the Jews and their law ; and fome Chriftian divines, while 
they have been labouring to eftablifh the fuperior excellence of 
the Chriftian revelation, have thrown out terms of reproach 
againit the Jewifh difpenfation. Dr. Randolph theretore. un- 
dertakes to thew, that fuch reflections are unwarraatable and 
unjuft ; that the ftatutes enjoined, and the do€trines inculcaied 
in the Old Teftament, are holy, juft, and good. 

By a great variety of quotations, he demonftrates, that 
Mofes and the prophets have given us a moft fublime and 
beautiful reprefentation of the nature and perfetions of the 
Deity; and fet forth all the duties of morality and religion 
with the greateft propriety and energy. 

‘ The law, he fays, though not abfolutely perfe&, had a 
perfe&tion fuitable to its kind and defign ; it was adapted to 
the genius of the people, to whom it was given, and admirably 
calculated to keep them a people diftinét from the reft of man- 
kind, and prevent their being involved in the idolatries com- 
mon among other nations. And it was at the fame time or- 
dained to pre-fignify good things to come, and to bear a 
ftrong atteftation to the truth of the Chriftian religion. Thefe 
were furely gcod ends, and worthy a wife and good God.’ 

But the law of Mofes has been greatly cenfured for en- 
cohraging and commanding perfecution and cruelty: out 
author therefore takes fome pains to defend it from. this im- 
putation in the command given to extirpate the Canaanites 
and Amalekites, Thefe nations, he thinks, juffly incurred this 
fevere 
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fevere fentence on account of their crimes, and their inveterate 
enmity againft God’s chofen_ people. 

Some writers have defended their cenfures of the Jewith law 
by this pafiage in Ezek. xx. 25. J gave them flatutes that were 
not good, and judgments whereby they foould not live. But, fays 
Dr. Randolph, the very next verfe plainly fhews, that this is 
to be underftood of the idolatries which God fuffered them to 
fall into, and their caufing to pafs through the frre all that openeth 
the womb. ‘Thefe their abominations are plainly here oppofed 
to the law of Mofes. Thefe were ftatutes that were not good, 
and judgments whereby they fhould not live, Thefe God, by 
an ufual Hebraifm, is faid to give them, becaufe he fuffered 
them to fall into them. Accordingly, God is in the next 
verfe faid to have polluted them in their own gifts, But the law, 
which God gave them in the wildernefs, confifted of ftatutes 
and judgments, which were good, and which, if a man do, be 
foall even live in them, 

Dr. Durell, in his Critical Remarks on the Books of Job, 
Proverbs, &c *. in order to account for the imprecations in the 
cixth Pfalm, fuppofes, ‘ that God Almighty did not interpofe 
by his grace, or act upon the minds of his peculiar people, 
not even of their prophets, in an extraordinary manner, ex- 
cept when he vouchfafed to fuggeft. fome future event, or any 
other circumftance that might be for the public benefit of 
mankind ; that in all other refpeéts they were probably left to 
the full exercife of their free-will, without controul of the 
divine impulfe. This paflage, our author fays, has given 
him very great offence. The reflection, he thinks, is highly 
injurious to the charaer of the good king David, and grearly 
affecting the authority and infpiration of a great part of the 
Old Teftament. Of all the methods of accounting for the 
imprecations in the Pfalms this, he apprehends, is the very 
worft. With a view therefore of fetting this matter right, he 
has given a fhort comment on the togth and gsth Pfalms, 
which in our Englith tranflation feems to be the moft excep- 
tionable. The purport of this comment is to fhew, that the 
pafiages in difpute are prophetic denunciations of God’s judg- 
ments upon impenitent finners.—‘ All I defire, fays he, is, 
that what is exprefied in the future tenfe in the Hebrew may 
be rendered in the future tenfe. If this is done, I believe 
there will be but little reafon to complain of the bitternefs of 
David’s imprecations.’ 

Many preceding commentators have adopted this mode of 
interpretation ¢ ; but few of them have fupported it more 
ftrenuoufly than Dr. Randolph. 


nd 





* Crit. Rev. vol. xxxiv. p. 249- 
+ Ibid, vol. xxvi. p. 201. vol. xxvil, p, 214. 
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IV. The Hiftory of Ireland from the Invafon of Henry Il. Witha 
Preliminary Difcourfe on the Antient State of that Kingdom. By 
Thomas Leland, D D. Senior Felow of Trinity College, and 
Prebendary of St Pattick’s, Dublin. 3 Vols. gto. 21. 125. 6a. 
{Contluded.] Nourfe, Longman, Robinfon, Johnfon. 


A PreR the. commencement of the Reformation, the ambi- 

tion of the Romifh hierarchy produced in Ireland fi- 
milar difturbances to thofe which had been excited by the 
pride or mutual animofity of the chieftains; and a furious 
zeal for religion now operating upon the minds of the multi- 
tude, civil difcord, that feemed to be for ever extinguifhed 
with the ancient anarchy, revived, with more general in- 
fluence, all the public, calamities of former times. Caufes 
of a polirical nature, however, were nct wanting to inflame 
the paffions of the people, and to aétuate thofe who might 
remain unaffefed by an atrachment to the modes of religious 
worfhip. The third volume of the work opens with the ac- 
count of thefe tranfa&tions, where the abilities of the learned 
hiftorian appear particularly eminent. _ 

The pi&ture wherewith oar author prefents us, of the dif- 
pofition in which lord Strafford afflumed the government of 
Ireland, contains the moft evident marks of the writer’s dif- 
cernment and reflexion, 


‘ Few charaéters, fays he, have been more the fubjeé& both of 
cenfure and panegyric than that of lord Wentworth, better known 
by his fuperiour title of Strafford. His conduct as chief gover- 
nour of Ireland forms no inconfiderable part of the hiftory of his 
life; his enemies and his admirers have therefore carefully infpected 
it. His defertion of the popular caufe in England had rendered 
him odious to a party powerful, implacable, fubtile, and inde- 
fatigable. The extraordinary attention and favour of the kin 
were fufficient to encreafe this odium, even if he had not proved 
fo determined a partizan of prerogative. Some of the leaders of 
the party he had perfonally offended ; and relying‘on that pro- 
te€tion, which deferted him in his extremity, he feemed to defy, 
and therefore confirmed their enmity. Their rancour purfued him 
into Ireland; watched his conduét ftri€tly, and interpreted his 
actions feverely. He affumed his government with a mind and 
affeG&tion fixed on one fingle object, the immediate intereft of his 
royal mafter: and happily the fervice of the crown obliged hig 
‘to ftudy the improvement of the realm. He had heard of the 
turbulence and diforders of this country ; and hence inferred the 
‘neceffity of that fevere and rigorous adminitration’ whi¢h fuited 
his own aufterity and arrogance. Ireland he regarded asa con- 
guered kirgdom in the frigteit fenfe. He avowed and defended 
the opinion, under all the terrours of impeachment, when it was 
chafgeil againft him as a traiterous principle; and from this crude 
conception he deduced a confequence at once ridiculous and de- 
‘teftable, that the fubjeéts of this country, without diitindétioa, 
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had forfeited the rights of men and citizens; and for whatever 
they were permitted to enjoy, depended folely on the royat grace, 
Such men he was naturally difpofed to treat with contempt; and 
even the moft diftinguifhed of the Irith fubjeé&ts were of little con- 
fequence in the eye of an imperious nobleman, ufed to the mag- 
-nificence of the Englith court, diftinguifhed. even in the crowd of 
exalted perfonages, and known to enjoy an extraordinary. portion 
of the royal favour. 
* Againft feveral in Ireland, of exalted ftation, he had already 
conceived fome prejudice, or fome refentment. The friends of 
Jord Faulkiand he regarded with fufpicion; for he looked on this 
nobleman as his fecret enemy. ‘The puritans he abhorred ; for, 
like their brethren in England, they were jealous of the prero- 
gative, nor readily difpofed to comply with every demand of the 
crown. Sir William Parfons, who, from a needy adventurer, bad, 
by the power of affiduity and cunning, if not by means {till more 
exceptionable, acquired an ample fortune, and minifterial ftation, 
‘was confidered as a principal agent in’ obftructing the king's 
fchemes; and to him therefore Wentworth was particularly ill dif- 
pofed ‘The earlof Cork was powerful; and one favourite {cheme 
of the new lord-deputy was to break the power of the great lords ; 
which indeed had frequently been applied to the bafeft purpofes. 
Wentworth had been inftructed to pay particular attention to the 
intereits, as well as the regulation of the ettablifhed clergy: the 
earl had poffeffed himfeif of, lands. which belonged to the church; 
and, what the deputy nae learned from Laud to regard with equal 
abhorrence, he had ereéted a family- monument in the cathedral of 
Saint Patrick in Dublin, fo untowardly fituated, that it took up 
the place of wiiat the prelate of Cunterbury affected to call the 
GREAT ALTAR. The fevereft menaces, were already denounced 
yagainft the carl’s injuftice, and oppreilive. ufurpation, aggravated 
by an aét of fuch flagrant impiety. The clergy of the puritanic 
‘fpirit’ were no lefs obnoxious; and among thefe were reckoned 
Uther of Armagh, and Bedel of Kilmore, two men eminently dif- 
,tinguifhed by their learning and piety., Bedel, with more of fim- 
plicity than policy, had united with the inbabitants of his diocefe 
“In a petition to the late lords juftices, repreienting the new contri- 
bution as irregularly obtained, and opprefiively levied. Went- 
worth therefore landed full fraught with the, bitteref refentment 
againft his prefumptuous oppofition to the king’s fervice. Usher, 
mere cautious, as yet gave no offence; but lived in a quiet enjoy- 
ment of the confequence derived from his charaéter, no lefs than 
his ftation. .To form a balance againft this popular prelate, the 
deputy came attended by dodcior ties Ee whom he refolved to 
‘advance to a diflinguithed {tation im the church of Ireland ; a man 
fuficiently endowed with abtlities ard erudition, but whofe ideas 
‘both of doétrine and diicipline were fo confonant to thofe of Laud, 
that Oliver Cromwell afterwards called him the Canterbury of fre- 
land.’ | | | | 
No preceding hiftorian has related lord Strafford’s adminif- 
tration, fo important in the annals of’ Hreland, with fuch mi- 
notenefs, fidelity, and candour, as Dr. Leland. The merits 
and demerits of that nobleman, the-meafures of government 
he purfued, with their natural tendency and iffue, are here 
placed in fo clear a light, as muft afford the fulleft fatisfa€tion 
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to thofe who are inquifitive for hiftorical information ; and 
we may afhrm, that few readers will perufe this part of the 
work, without perceiving their underftanding enlightened by 
jult conceptions of the fubje&. The fame praife is alfo 
highly appiicable to the relation of what concerns the 
conduct of the duke of Ormond, another of the moft diftin- 
guifhed perfons in the hiltory of thofe times, It might be 
deemed an unpardonable omiffion not to lay before ouf 
teaders a part of the author’s accurate detail of the cauf.s. 
which produced the Irith rebellion, a fubje& of fo much im- 
portance to the hiftory of that country, and of Britain. 


‘ To the influence of national prejudices and grievances in 
effranging the people from Englifh government, we are to add the 
powerful operation of religious principles and prepoffeffions. Far 
the greater number of inhabitants were obitinately devoted to 
popery, provoked and mortified by the penal itatutes of Elizabeth, 
and impatient of the odious difqgualifications impofed upon them, 
Thefe ttatutes indeed had not been generally enforced in their full 
rigour. Sometimes, however, the infolence of. popifh ecclefiaftics 
provoked the execution of them; fometimes the terrour of them 
was ufed as a political engine to extort conceffions from the popith 
party ;. and in either cafe, there was pretence fufficient for exciting 
pepular clamour. The Romifh clergy had that influence even over 
the gentry of their communion, with which they are inveited by 
the tenets of their religion; the ignorant herd of papifts they go- 
verned at their pleafure. They had received their education, an 
imbibed. their principles in foreign feminaries, particularly of 
France and Spain. Hence they returned to Ireland, bound fo- 
lemnly to the pope in an unlimited fubmiffion, without profetfion; 
or bond of allegiance to the king; full fraught with thofe abfurd 
atid peftilent doctrines, which the moderate of their own commu- 
nion profeffled to abominate; of the univerfal monarchy of. the 
pope, as well civil as {fpivitual; of his authority to excommunicate 
and depofe princes, to abfolve fubjects from their oaths of allegi- 
ance, and to difpenfe with every law of God and man; to fanctify 
rebellion and murder, and even to change the very nature and ef- 
fential differences of vice and virtue. With this, and other impi- 
ous trumpery of {chools and councils, they filled their fuperftitious 
votaries, ‘* contrary” faith Walfh, the Irth Francifcan, “* to the 
letter, fenfe, and defign of the Gofpel, the. writings of the apof- 
tles, and the commentaries of their fuccéflors, to-the belief of the 
Chriftian church for ten ages, and moreover, to the cleareft dic- 
tates of nature.” 

* Ecclefialtics of fuch a fpirit and fuch principles were fuffered to 
erect a (piritual juri(diétion in Ireland, exercifed under the papal 
authority, generally with connivance, fometimes under the pro- 
tection of popith magiftrates (for fuch men had in fome inftances 
been admitted to: magiftracies, without taking the oath of fupre- 
‘macy). But this jurifdiétion was precarious, fubjeét to the ré- 
ftraint.and animadverfion, of the civil power; and. therefore little 
fuited to the ideas of clerical authority formed in countries, where 
popety was legally eftablifhed. The ftate connived at the private 
exercife of theit religiéus rites and devotions. _ But their imagina- 
tions were forcibly imprefied: — that pomip of religion, — 
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they had feen in foreign countries. They had been witneffes of 
the grandeur of foreign prelates, the reverence paid to all orders 
of their clergy, their noble endowments, and comfortable reve. 
nues. They were mortified at their own fituation, the difguife 
and fecrecy to which they were reduced, the fcanty and depend- 
ent fubfiftence, which they were impatient to exchange for the efta- 
blithed income of the proteftant clergy. Small as it was at this 
time, yet in their hands it might be confiderably improved by the 
fuperftition of the laity, and the terrour of ecclefiaftical cenfures. 

‘ It were fruitlefs and abfurd to attempt the gratification of 
their defires in any way, but that of arms and infurreétion. ‘In fo- 
reign countries they found numbers of their countrymen, the off- 
{pring or followers of rebel chieftains, who were carefled and em- 
ployed. They had little difficulty in enflaming fuch men with the 
remembrance of their family grandeur, the brave efforts of their 
fathers in the caufe of religion and liberty, (for fuch was the lan- 

uage obvious to be ufed) their prefent ftate of depreffion, and the 
opts of executing an effectual vengeance on their Englifh oppref- 
fors, By the affittance of thefe their countrymen, or by the merit 
of being fufferers for religion, feveral of them gained accefs to 
minifters of ftate. To thefe they magnified the ftrength of the 
Irith catholics, reprefented them as impatient to take arms for the 
faith, folicited fuccours for the pious undertaking, and fometimes 
received no unfavourable anfwers. Elevated by oy marks of ate 
tention, and conceiving fanguine hopes from the flighteft intima. 
tions of favour and encouragement, they difpatched their emiffa- 
ries into Ireland, to praétife with the old Irifh. The old Irihh, 
proud, querulous, violent, unemployed, difdaining every profef- 
fion but that of arms, were eafily roufed to any defperate attempt. 
Confultations were held, correfpondencies conduéted and carried 
on, fchemes of infurrection formed ; and fo early as the year 1634, 
Heber Mac. Mahon, a Romifh ecclefiaftic, gave information to lord 
. Strafford of a general infurreétion intended in Ireland, to be af- 
fifted from abroad ; and that he himfelf had been long employed 
in foreign courts, foliciting fupplies for fuch an undertaking. 
Strafford was contented with taking the neceffary precautions for 
fecurity, without alarming the nation; and providing that the 
practices of the Irifh in foreign courts fhould be ftriétly watched, 
and faithfully reported. Rumours of confpiracy lightly propagated, 
and attended by no apparent ‘confequences, ferved to confirm the 
confidence of Irifh goverment, and to render it infenfible to real 
danger. The fpirit of rebellion was reftrained, but not fuppreffed, 
by the vigilance of Strafford; the feverity of his adminiftration 
encreafed its acrimony.” 


The treaty concluded by the duke of Ormond with the Irifh 
rebels, has been branded by fome hiftorians as an urqueftion- 
able proof of the infincerity of ‘the unfortunate Charles, in 
the folemn proteftations he had made againft the indulgence 
of popery; but if the condu& of the king, refpeéting .this 
meaiure, be eftimated with impartiality and candour, it muf 
be acknowledged, that his fituation pleaded ftrongly for re- 
courfe to that expedient, and that fuch a ceffation of inteftine 
hoftilities, however exclaimed againft .by the enemies of the 
royal party, wasjuftifiable, and evew advileable, not only. up- 
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on the principle of political neceflity, but alfo of humanity. 
The fair and difinterefted manner in which Dr. Leland has 
freated this fubjeét, affords additional evidence of the fidelity 
and judgment fo fignally difplayed in this work. Impartial 
alike to the caufe of the king and parliament, he lays perfpi- 
euoufly before his readers the motives and fituation of the af- 
fairs of either party, and leaves cenfure, or approbation, to 
fall wherever they are authorized by a genuine narration of 
facts. . 

_ Among the tranfaétions of this period, the intempefate con- 
dué of the nuncio Rinunccini attra&s particular attention. 


* Equally an enemy both to the royal and popular party, fays 
our author, he indulged his imagination with projeéts of cache 
ing Ireland entirely from the Englifh government, in whatever 
form, and by whatever powers it was adminiftered. Tranfported 
by his vifions of a pope fupreme monarch of Ireland, and a ftately 
hierarchy to execute his government, he turned his eyes from the 
calamities of the nation with a fteady infenfibility ; and, from the 
moment that Inchiquin declared for the king, exclaimed loudly 
againft any ceflation with this lord. The fupreme council repeat- 
édly endeavoured to obviate his wild objeétions. The nuncio, as 
ufual, recurred tothe clergy. A number of bifhops aflembled at 
his houfe, and protefted againft the ceflation. The council was 
provoked and aftonifhed at this extravagance; yet, not entirely 
fuperior to the fear of excommunication, hefitated and delayed. 
Clanricarde, Taafe, and Prefton, laboured to confirm them in the 
refolution of giving fome relief to their diftracted country. The 
fupernumerary members of the fupreme council fupported the fen- 
timents of thefe leaders ; the provincial aflemblies of Leinfter and 
Muntter appeared at Kilkenny, and loudly urged the neceffity of 
a ceflation. The nuncio, and his clergy, while they raved of the 
church and its rights, of oppofing heretics, of avenging the flaugh- 
ter of their holy brethren, and the pollution of their altars at Ca- 
fhel, could propofe no reafonable {cheme for carrying on the war. 
It was, therefore, refolved, after various debates and conferences, 
that the ceffation thould be concluded, with the claufe of mutual 
afliftance againft all thofe who thould oppofe it by hoftilities. 

‘ The nuncio was enraged even to a degree of phrenzy. He 
fled fecretly from Kilkenny, and caft himfelf into the arms of his 
favourite, O’Nial, whom he conjured to march without delay 
againft the profane betrayers of the church, The council refpect- 
fully entreated him to return, and to confer temperately on publig 
affairs. He difclaimed all connexion with them, unlefs the gene- 
rals of their Leiniter and Munfter armies were difplaced, provi- 
fions and quarters affigned to the torces of O’Nial, and the whole 
conduct a peace and war fubmitted abfolutely to the clergy. He 
caufed their proteft againft the ceflation to be affixed on the doors 
of the cathedral in Kilkenny ; and, when this was contemptuoufly 
torn down, his fentence of excommunication was thundered againit 
all thofe who contrived or favoured the ceflation, and an interdict 
denounced on all places in which it fhould be accepted or main- 
tained. 

‘ Rinunccini, in the blindnefs of his prefumption, conceived that 
thefe feveritics muft have the fame force and effeét with the cen- 
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{ures publifhed on the peace of forty fix. But times and cireume 
ftances were changed. By fulminating his fpiritual terrours upon 
many trivial occafions, he hd rendered them contemptible. Men 
were gradually roufed by his violences froma fate of ftupid fub- 
miffion, and grew athamed of their fuperftitious fears. In his for- 
mer fentence of excommunicarion, he had been fupported by a 
confiderable number of bifhops, now only by four. The pretence 
for the firft was, that no provifion had been made for religion in 
the articles of peace. In the prefent treaty there were exprefs pra- 
vifions for the interefts of theMlergy, and the freedom of the ca- 
tholic worfhip ; and thefe feemed io favourable, that eight pre- 
Jates retracted the proteft formerly figned againft the ceffation, and 
recommended pacific meatures tothe nuncio. The fapreme coun- 
cil ventured to appeal in form againft his cenfures, in which they 
were fupported by two archbifhops, twelve bifhops, all the fecular 
clergy of their diocefes, by all the Jefuits and Carmelites, many of 
the Auguftinians and Dominicans, above five hundred Francifcans, 
the moft exemp'ary and intelligent of all thofe legions of ecclefiaf- 
tics which over{pread the nation.’ 


The intra&table zeal of this imprudent and outrageous ec- 
clefiafiic could te exceeded only by the extravagant procedure 
of James II. the direful effe&s of whofe bigotry fill many pages 
of thefe annals, and will diftinguifh his reign to the lateft 
pofterity, as that of a fovereign the weakeft and moft deluded 
that ever fwayed the fceptre of any kingdom, 

From the commencement of the civil war under Charles I. 
to the end of the laft century, it is rate to mect with a wri- 
ter of Britith or Irifh affairs, whofe fentiments have not been 
influenced by an attachment to fyitem, and who has not ac- 
cordingly condued his narration rather in conformity to the 
reprefentation of prejudice, than the authentic documents of 
hiftory. With pleafure, however, we cbierve, that Dr. Le-. 
land has avoided this dangerous infeétion ; and that through 
periods of the moft oppofite character, he has purfued his re- 
fearches with juft and liberal principles, and a folicitous regard 
to the inviolable truth of hiitory, 

In furveying the miferies of Ireland during the civil com- 
motions, a reader is unavoidably led to fix his attention on the 
fiege of Derry, one of the moft memorable tranfaciions of the 
kind that occurs in the annals of any country, and the parti- 
culars of which have been diligently preferved by Walker, a 
brave ecclefiaftic, who was chofen governor of the garrifon by 
his party. Through a fieze of one hundred and five days, 
this valiant band refifted the moft furious efforts of James, 
and though worn out with fatigue, and affailed by all the hor- 
rors of famine and difcafe, they perfevered in the heroic refo- 
lution of perifhing in the defence of their religion and liberties. 
We fhall Jay before our readers Dr. Leland’s account of this 
celebrated fiege, 
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4 Every day the garrifon was leffened by difeafe, and the wretch- 
ed furvivors more and more enfeebled by fatigue. end hunger. 
Baker, one of their governours, died: they chofe an officer of the 
name of Mitcheburne to fucceed him. When numbers of them 
were icarcely able to fupport their arms, they threatened death to 
any who fhould mention a furrender. General Hamilton endea- 
voured to move them by perfuafion; they reproached him with 
his own treachery. Rofen, who was fent to command the fiege, 
and conducted it with vigour and addrefs, thundered out dreadtul 
menaces againft them ; and thus by convincing them that no mercy 
was to be expeéted, confirmed their refolution. Outrageous at. 
this obitinacy, he declared, that if the town were not furrendered 
by the firft day of July, all of their faction through the whole 
country to Ballyfhannon, Charlemont, Belfaft, Innifowen, pro- 
tected and unprotected alike, fhould be given -up to plunder, and 
driven under their walls, there to perifh, unlefs relieved bya fur-> 
render of the town. The appointed day arrived, but the garrifoa 
continued their defence. On the next morning a confufed multi- ; 
tude was feen hurrying towards the walls. At a diltance they 
were miftaken for enemies; the garrifon fired on them, but hap- 
pily without any damage to the thoufands of miferable protefants, © 
of all ages and conditions, infirm, old, young, women, infants, : 
goaded on by foldiers whole ears were tortured with’ their thrieks, _ 
and who executed their hideous orders with tears. The afflicting 
{pectacle tranfported the garrifon to fury. Numbers of the. 
wretched fufferers thus driven to perifh beneath their walls, con- 
jured them with bended knees and lifted hands, by no means to 
confider their diftrefs, but to defend their lives bravely againft an 
enemy who fought to involve them all in one common flaughter. 
A gallows was now erected in view of the befiegers; they were af- 
fured, that all the prifoners taken by the garrifon fhould be in- 
ftantly executed, unlefs their friends were allowed to depart. Con- 
feflors were even admitted to prepare them for death; but Rofen 
was {till unmoved. Happily the intelligence of his barbarous in- 
tentions few to Dublin. The proteftant bifhop of Meath remon- 
ftrated to James; he anfwered, that he had already ordered thefe 
captives to be releafed, obferving, that fuch (everities were ufual 
in foreign fervice, however (hocking to his fubjects. Thofe whe 
furvived a confinement of almoft three days without fuftenance or 
fhelter, were thus permitted to return to their habitations, where 
the ravages of the foldiery bad left them no means of comfort. 
Some of their ableft men were ftolen into the town, and five hun- 
dred ufelefs people crowded among them, and pafled undifcovered, 
notwithftanding the vigilance of the enemy. 

* The garrijon, with a confirmed horrour of the befiegers, con- 
tinued their obftinate defence, and even made defperate and fuc- 
cefstul fallies when they were too much weakened by hunger to 
purfue their advantage. The fleth of horfes, dogs, and vermin, 
hides, tallow, and other naufeous fubftanges, were purchafed at 
extravagant prices, and eagerly devoured. Even fuch miferable 
refources began to fail, and no means of fultemance cauld be found 
for more than two days. Still the languid and ghaltly crowds lif- 
tened to the exhortations of Walker; {till he atlured them from 
the pulpit that the Almighty would grant them a deliverance. 
While their minds were yet warm with his harangue, delivered 
with all the eagernefs of a man in{pired, they difcovered three fhips 
in the lake making way to the town. Kirk, who had abandoned 
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them from the thirteenth day of June to the thirtieth of July, at 
Jength thought fit, in their extreme dittrefs, to make an hazardous 
attempt to relieve them ; an attempt which he might have made 
with lefs danger’at the moment of his arrival, and which poffibly 
might ftill have been deferred, had he not received fome intima- 
tions of a treaty for furrendering. Two fhips laden with provi, 
fions, and conveyed by the Dartmouth frigate, advanced in view 
both of the garrifon and the befiegers. On this interefting objeét 
they fixed their eyes in all the earnefinefs of fufpence and expec- 
tation. The enemy, from their batteries, from their mufketry, 
thundered furioufly on the thips, which returned their fire with fpi- 
rit. The foremoft of the vidtuallers ruck rapidly againf the 
boom, and broke it, but rebounding with violence, ran aground, 
The enemy burft inftantly into fhouts of joy, and prepared to 
board her ; on the crowded walls the garrifon ftood ttupified by 
defpair. The veffel fired her guns, was extricated by the fhock, 
and floated. She pafled the boom, and was followed by her com- 
panions. The town was relieved and the enemy retired.’ 


It is now time that we clofe our obdfervations on this inte- 
refting work, the uncommon merit of which has induced 
us to continue them through four fucceflive Numbers of our 
Review. 

To point out the various paffages in thefe volumes, where 
Dr. Leland has correéted’the mifreprefentations of former wri- 
ters, where tle narration is animated, and the fentiments phi- 
Jofophical and inftru@ive, would be a fuperfuous undertaking, 
and give to the moft faithful account the air of panegyric. We 
fall therefore conclude with obferving, that till a revolution 
of ages fhall afford materials for future annals, this work, in 
all probability, will remain the ftandard hiftory of Ireland. 
In extent of information, with perfpieuity ana elegance of 
ftyle, it is not inferior to any produdtion of the kind in the 
Englifh language. | 





V. A Difirtation on the XV Ith Article of the Church of England: 
wherein the Sentiments of the Compilers, and other contemporary 
Reformers, on the Subject of the Divine Decrees, are fully deduced 
from their own Writings, &c. Sve. 25, Payne. 

HE defign of this Differtation is to prove, that the 17th 
article of the church of England, which treats of Pre- 
deftination, was not drawn up by the compilers of our Artie 
cles in conformity to the dodirine of Calvin on this fubjeét, 
In this difguifition the learned author ftates the dodtrine of 

Calvin, producing feveral paflages trom his writings, by which 

it appears, that he tefolved predeftination into the fole will of 

God, both as to the ele& and the reprobate; that, as to the 

former, he afferted the decrees of God to be abfolute, with- 

out any refpect to faith in Chrift or a good life; and with re-_ 
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gird to the latter, he fuppofed, that by the fame abfolate and 
irsefpe&ive decree’ of God, they are predeftined ahd deter- 
mined to fin, and fo to damnation *.—-How he kept clear of 
making God the author of fin, it behoves his followers to ex- 
lain. 

f The author next proceeds to the article, and endeavours to 
evince from its defign and hiftory, and the fentiments. of 
Cranmer, the principal compiler of it, that it gives no coun- 
tenance to fuch doctrines as thofe of Calvin. 

The feytiments of Cranmer he colle&s from the three lat 
chapters of The Neceflary Erudition (which, he fays, were 
added by Cranmer in 1543), and from Cranmer’s bok on 
the Sacrament, 1550. He then confiders the fentiments of. 
bifhop Ridley, and Melan&hon, Cranmer’s friend and corref- 
pondent ; and by feveral extracts from their writings, makes 
it appear, that they were very far from fhewing any attach- 
ment to the rigid doétrines of Calvin. 

Thirdly, in order to confirm the fenfe of the 17th Article, 
as to its containing a caveat againft the rigid do&trine, and the 
abufes too naturally following from it, he cites at full length, 
the chapter, de Praedeflinatione, from the Reformiatio Legum, in 
which archbifhop Cranmer is faid to have had a principal 
hand. ’ 

Under the fourth head, he produces the teftimonies of 
Hooper and Latimer, againft the rigid doétrine of the gof- 
pellers, and the ill ufe they too naturally made of it. Laftly, 
he confiders the difference in opinion on this fubje& between 
fome of thofe who were imprifoned by queen Mary. 

‘The fubftance of what he has advanced is contained in the 
following extra. 

‘ The firlt notice that is taken of the rigid do&rine-of pre- 
deftination is in the Neceffary Erudition, &c. where it is care- 
fully guarded againft, by eftablifhing a different do€trine. 
This work was a publick aé& of the church at that time, con- 
firmed by a& of parliament. The fame perfons that were 
concerned at this period of the Reformation, were the princi- 
pal agents in the more happy one of Edward VI. Here the 
work went on with the full concurrence of the crown. The 
articles, homilies, and liturgy were now framed and eftablifh- 
ed. Cranmer was the great fuperintender of the whole. 
The articles were principally his work, aided and affifted with 
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eum’. 


* Quod igitur fibi patefa&to Dei verbo non obtemperant reprobi, 
probé id in malitiam pravitatemque cordis eorum rejicietur, mod6 
fimul adjiciatur, ideo in hanc pravitatem addiétos, quia jufto et 
infcrutabili Dei judicio fufcitati funt, ad gloriam ejus fua damna- 
tione illufrandum, Calv. Inftit, ], iii, c. 23. § 7. 
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the learning and abilities of Ridley. ‘The-article under confi- 
ceration was firft fuggefted to them by Melanéthon, and the 
fhocking confequences drawn from the rigid doérine ty the 
Gofpellers here, made it more immediately neceffary to be 
taken notice of in the confeffion drawn up for the ufe of the 
church of England. The 17th article therefore was intended 

as a guard both againft their doétrine and the confequences 

they drew from it. The moderation with which it was drawn 

is admirable. Calvin was now carrying on the Reformation 
with great vigour, and at the fame time eftablifhing his doc- 

trine of the divine decrees with no lefs. His great afe in 

lowering the power of the church of Rome, and forwarding 

the Reformation, obliged our reformers to exercife their ufual 

moderation in framing this article. They define the doérine 

in the words of {cripture, without any comment of their own. 

With great addrefs diftinguifh out two different fenfes of the 

do&rine ; fhow us the way how we are to judge ourfelves in- 

cluded under the one, and point out the fatal contequences of 
the other; and at laft refer us-to God's promifes as generally: 
fet forth in the holy fcripture, and dire& us to the proper rule 

of our lives and converfation, 

‘ Concurrent with the Articles the reformation of the ec- 
clefiaftical laws was carried on. Cranmer was at the head of 
this work likewife. After laying down the pofitive doétrines 
of the gofpel, the Reformatio Legum proceeds to guard a- 
gainft the herefies. Several of them are particularly men- 
tioned, Amongft the reft the rigid do€trine of predeftination, 
with the confequences drawn from it, has a place. Here the 
whole is more explicit than in the Article. By the manner 
of drawing up this chapter, it appears that our Reformers 
were more intent upon guardiag againft the fatal confequences 
of this doétrine, than in delivering one of their own. In 
fhort, it is probable that they were more particular in this 
digeft of the ecclefiaftical Jaws, as it was intended for the in- 
ternal regimen of the church ; whereas the Articles were con- 
fidered not only in that light, but as a declaration to the 
church of Rome, and the reft of the Chriftian world, that 
when we threw off her yoke, we profeffed the dodtrine of the 
gofpel. 

‘ Both before and during the time of drawing up the Arti- 
cles and ecclefiaftical Jaws, Latimer and Hooper, in their po- 
pelar difcourles, were guarding the people againit the rigid - 
dodrine and its fatal confequences.—Laft of all, when Brad- 
ford, in confequence of the difputes amongft the prifoners in 
queen Mary’s time, drew up a ftate of this do&rine to be laid 
before them, afid applied to Crannier, Ridley, and Latimer 
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to give their fanétion to it, thefe three bifhops refufed to-fign 
it, judging, no doubt, that he had gone too far.:» 

‘ Upon the whole, it cannot be imagined that our Article 
was drawn up agreeable to the principles of Calvin.’ : 

The dean of Gloucefter, in his Letters to Dr. Kippis, has 
confidered the doétrine of the church of Rome, at the time 
jutt preceding the Reformation, and fhewn, that, in refpe& to 
predeftination, grace, free-will, and perfeverance, it was truly 
Calviniftical. The author of this Differtation enquires into 
the fenfe of our reformers in the times of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. Dr. Waterland, in the Supplement to the Cafe 
of Arian Subfcription, has confidered the difputes on this fub- 
ject, which happened in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. 
and Charles I. ‘ Many of our divines, fays the prefent dif- 
fertator, during their exile under queen Mary, were ftrongly 
‘tinétured with Calvin’s do&trines, which occafioned at length 
great difputes at Cambridge in the year 1595. They who 
maintain that the Ariicle is Calviniftical, have generally: 
cho‘en to fix upon this jatter periud. But the evidence drawn 
from thofe times, whatever it may amount to, cannot be equal 
to that which arifes from the apparent fentiments and defign 
of the compilers themfelves, and.their contemporaries.’ 

To this Differtation is added a fhort traé, in which the au- 
thor produces many authorities * to prove, that the declara- 
tion before the XXXIX Articles was firft fet forth by Charles I, 
and not James I. as fome writers have afferted. See Confef,: 
Ed. 1770. p. 132. ° 

* Dr. Hammond’s Works, vol.i. p. 670. Prynne’s Canterb. 
Doome, p.160. Laud’s Speech in the Star-Chamber againft Baft- 
wick, &c. publifhed in the fecond vol. of his Remains. Heylin’s, 
Hift. Quing. 2d part. p. 110. Pearfon’s Anfw. to Dr. Burges. 
Plaifere’s Appeal. K. Charles's Declarat. on the Diffol. of the Par- 
liament, 1628. Rufhworth’s Coll, vol. i. Append. I. Rehearfal’ 
Tranfp. p. 174, &c. 





VI. The Young Geographer and Aftronomer’s bef? Companion; con-- 
taining, the Elements of modern Geography, a comprebenfive Syf- 
tem of ancient Geography, the Defcription and Ufe of the celefial 
and terrefirial Globes, and the Elements of Aftronomy, illuftrated 
with the neceffary Engravings. ByE. Jones, Teacher of the Claf- 
fies and Geography, at Bromley in Kent. t2mo. 3s. 6d. Baldwin. 


ALTHOUGH it be not neceflary that every one fhould be 

thoroughly fkilled in geography and aftronomy, yet in- 
the occurrences of life, fome acquaintance with them becomes 
fo frequently neceffary, that no man .fhould be without it. . 


indeed, independent of this confideration, we ought.to bluth - 
at 
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at paffing our lives without acquiring a knowledge of the 
world we live in, or of our fituation with refpeé to the reft 
of the univerfe. But there is alfo another inducement to the 
ftudy of geography and aftronomy, as it brings us acquainted 
with numerous proofs of the benevolence of the fupreme Be- 
ing, and affords us new occafions of admiring his power, 
There are already many vfeful publications for the afiiftance of 
ftudents in the above mentioned fciences, but we recolle& no 
one more concife and comprehenfive than the prefent, which 
muft confequently be of general fervice, at leaft to thofe who 
have the advantage of a teacher, by whom thofe explanations 
may be given which they might, in vain, fearch for in the 
mioft copious treatifes of this kind. 

Mr. Jones begins by defining the natural divifions of the 
land and water; after which he proceeds to the politica} 
divifions and fubdivifions of the earth; in his account of 
which we have feveral tables, pointing out the different coun- 
tries, their pofitions, and chief towns, with the latitude and 
longitudes of the latter, and an enumeration of the lakes, 
Fivers, mountains, &c. 

After this follows an abitraé& of ancient Geography. This 
fubje& has been generally neglected *; but as the writings of 
the ancients are univerfally read, their geography is neceflary to 
be underftood, and this part of the work is confequently ufeful, 

Mr. fones is guilty of a flight inaccuracy of expreffion, 
when he mentions the iflands anciently belonging to Spain; 
¢ the moft remarkable iflands,’ fays he, * were the Baleares, 
or Balearides, now Majorca and Minorca. They were re- 
markable for their expertnefs in flinging, and were therefore 
called Baleares, from the Greek word Baaaw, to throw.’ Cer- 
tainly the iflands were not remarkable for s¢hir expertnefs in 
flinging, but the inhabitants. 

We come next to a defcription of the globes, which is con- 
cife and intelligible ; after which follows a great variety of 
problems to be wrought on the globes, with the methods of 
performing them. 

‘ In the eighth problem we find an error, which is not 
noticed amongft the Errata. ‘ On January the joth,’ it is 
faid, ‘the fun has nearly 60 deg, S. declination ;’ but the 
fun’s declination is never more than 23 deg. and a half. 

Mr. Jones has given a table of the right afcenfion and de- 
clination of the moft remarkable ftars, to exemplify the foluy 
tion of fome problems on the celeftial globe, and amongft 
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* The public is now furnifhed with a very learned and ufeful 
work on the fubject, by Mr. Macbeane. See Crit. Review, vol, 
X¥XV. Pp. 462. 
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the paradoxes which he has copied, to exercife the ingenuity 
of his readers, has inferted the following new one. 

‘ Paradox 15. There is an African ifland, in which on fe 
veral days of the year, the fun is full north to one part of the 
inhabitants, and full uth to the other part at the fame hour 
and minute of the day.’ 

Which, however ftrange it may. appear to fome readers, is 
certainly true. 

The principles of dialling, and a method of conftruéing 
dials, are next explained, and from this portion of the work 
we’ fhall make a quotation; that our readers may form a judg- 
ment of the manner in which it is executed. ‘To render the 
principles of dialling as evident. as poffible,' it would not be 
amifs to be provided’ with a wire fphere, conftru&ed as fol- 
lows; join together at the two poles or extremities of a wire 
axis, 24 wire femicircles, ‘fo that each of them may be 165 
degrees diftant from that which is neareft to it on either fide. 
Thefe wire femicircles will then reprefent the 24 meridians, 
or hour circles on the globe, but thofe two of them which are 
intended to reprefent the hour circles for XIf at noon, and XII. 
at midnight, thould be larger than. the’ reft and beaten flat, 
fo as to refemble a2 common brazen meridian ; or_rather let 
an old brazen meridian (which may be eafily:procured) fup- 
ply their place ; this done, fix the fphere in a wooden frame 
with a ftand, refembling the horizon and ftand of an artificial 
globe, and put within the fphere a thin circular plate of brafs, 
or wood, which exactly fits it, foas to be moved any way at 
pleafure about the centre of the f{phere’s axis, 

‘ If you rectify this fphere for the latitude of any place (as 
fuppofe of London) and move the circular plate till it coin- 
cides with the plane of the wooden frame reprefenting the ho- 
tizon, then the plate within the fphere will be ‘the plane of 
a horizontal dial for London, the northern half of the axis 
will be its ftyle properly elevated, and right lines drawn upon 
the plate, from the center of the axis to thofe points of the 
plate’s circumference which are interfeéted ‘by the northern 
part of the brazen meridian, and the 8 neareft hour-circles 
on each fide of it, will be the hour-lines, But it’ muft be 
remembered, that the meridian, or XII, o’clock line, is tha¢ 
which is drawn from the center of the plate to the north part 
of the wooden frame which reprefents the horizon, and that 
the forenoon hour-lines are thofe on the weftern-fide of the 
meridian line, and the afternoon hours thofe on the eaftern 
fide. if the {phere thus prepared is placed in the -fun-fhine 
at any given hour, fo as to ftand due north and fouth, with 
the circular plate in a horizontal pofition, the fhadow of the 
aorthern 
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northern half of the axis will fall exa@ly upon that hour 
line, and its refpedtive hour circle which correfponds with the 
given hour. 7 

* If you reétify the {phere for the given latitude, and move 
the circular plate till it ftands ereét and coincides with the 
plane of the prime vertical dire€tly facing the meridian of the 
place, the plate will then become the plane of a vertical dire& 
fouth dial; the lower half of the axis will be the ftyle of the 
dial, and lines drawn from: the center of the plate to thofe 
points of its circumference which are interfected by the lower 
hour-circles of the fphere will be the hour-lines of the dial. 

‘ If the plate within the fphere thus reQified be made to 
decline, incline, or recline, any number of degrees lefs than 
90, the hour circles of the fphere will. ftill interfe& the cir- 
cumference of the plate in tnofe points to which the hours 
lines fhould be drawn from its center, and the axis of the 
{phere will caft a fhadow on thofe hour-lines at the correfpond- 
ing hour of the day... But if the plate.within the {phere be 
moved till it coincides exaétly with. the plane of the equator, 
the fun, while he continues in the fouthern, or winter, half 
of the ecliptic, will conftantly thine on the bottom of the 
plate ; and while he continues in the northern, or fummer half 
of the ecliptic, he will conftantly fhine on the upper fide of 
the plate; alfo thofe points of the plate’s circumference which 
are cut by the hour-circles will be at equal diftances from each 
other, and the. upper half of the axis will be the ftyle of the 
dial in the fummer, and the lower half in winter. 

‘ The refult of what has been faid, is, that the plane of 
every dial is parallel to, or in the fame direétion as, the plane 
of fome great circle on the earth, and that the ftyle of every 
true dial is parallel to the earth’s axis. The reafon is, be- 
caufe the bulk of the whole earth is but a point if compared 
with the diftance of the fun; fo that if. a wire fphere con- 
ftructed as before, be placed any where ‘upon the earth’s fur- 
face, and the axis and that of the earth be kept parallel to 
each other, the fphere will fliew the fame vifible time there, as 
if it were placed in the center of the earth, and the fhell or 
body of the earth were as tranfparent as glafs.’ 

As drawing maps is of fervice in imprinting on the mind the 
fituation of countries, Mr. Jones has given directions: for that 
purpofe ; after which he explains the elements of aftronomy 
and chronology, in doing which he has been mindful to unite 
concifenefs with perfpicuity. 

This work is defigned chiefly for the ufe of fchools, but thofe 
who have already acquired a knowledge of the fubjeéts it treats 


of, may, as the author obferves, find it an ufeful memorandum- 
book. 














VII. The Works of Mr. Jonathan Richardfon.  Confffing of 
1. The Theory of Painting. Il, Effay on the Art of Criticifm, 
fo far as it relates to Painting, Ill. The Science of a Connoif- 
feur, All corrected and prepared for the Prefs by his Son Mr. 
J. Richardfon, 8ve. 5s. TT. Davies. 


]' affords us particular pleafure to behold a publication in 

which the principles of painting are juftly delineated, ata 
time when that noble art is fo fuccefsfully caltivated in this 
country, and its attainment to perfeQion mutt depend not only 
upon aflifting the genius of thofe who profefs it, but alfo 
‘upon forming the tafte and judgment of others. . We fee with 
regret, how much in many poetical produdtions of the laft 
century, the talents of our writers were proftituted to gratify 
the depravity of the times; and it is poffible for the labours of 
the painter likewife to be improperly influenced by a vitious 
tafte in the public. When works of genius ceafe to be efti- 
mated by the determinations of juft difcernment, an extra» 
ordinary perfon, indeed, may now and then arife, who fhall 
‘guide his pencil by the ftrong fuggeftions of a chafte and in-. 
nate imagination, but for one Raphael who may aftonith the 
world with his bold and regular invention, a thoufand artifts 
will be content with the humble merit of pleafing the capri 
cious or uninformed imdgment of the-age. 

It would be derogatory to the art of painting to confider it 
only asa fource of pleafure and amufement ; for it certainly 
may with juftice be ranked among the arts which contribute to 
fhe improvement of the mind. In many cafes, ideas may be 
reprefented more forcibly by colours, than by all the energy of 
language ; with this additional advantage, . that whereas thofe 
tranfinitted by the latter are conveyed by a fucceffion of words, 
‘painting at once exhibits to the view a variety of images and 
fentiments, 

Among many circumftances enumerated by Mr. Richardfon 
in favour of painting, there is one which particularly deferves 
to be remarked, It isthat no other art whatever produces fo 
valuable a manufacture from inconfiderdable materials. This 
country, he obferves, is many thoufand pounds: the richer by 
the produftions of Vandyke’s pencil, whofe works have brought 
gold into the nation from moft parts of Europe. Such a con- 
fideration certainly raifes painting to no fmall degree of im- 
— as an obje& of national utility. ' 

‘After many juft remarks on the qualifications neceflary to- 
wards forming an eminent hiftorical painter, the author pro- 
ceeds to treat of the Art of Painting, which he ranges under 
the 
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thre following heads: viz. Invemion, Expreffion, Compofition, 
Drawing, Co otring, Handling, Grace, and Greatnefs. 

In painting, as well as in poetry, invention is undoubtedly 
the principat qualification of him who would excel in the art, 
Atl the powers that have been enumerated are in a great mea- 
fure mechanical, and may be aequired by rule and habit,. but 
inve: tion is that creative faculty of the mind, which the ut- 
moit efforts of induftry never can attain, and is the happy. 
gift of nature to thofe whom fhe has deftined to fhine inthe 
higher departments of genius. When the artift has deter- 
anined on the hiitory to be painted, our author obierves that 
the firft thing to be done is to make himfelf mafler of the 
fubje&, asit is ufwally delivered in books; and then to con- 
fider how the ftory may be heightened by art, fo as not to vios 
late probability. Asan example of this improvement, oar 
author inftances the condu@ of Raphael in the representation of 
our Saviour’s dire&ing St. Peter to feed his flock, commonly 
called the giving him the keys. 

‘ Our Lord feems, fays he, by the relation of the evanger 
lift (at leaft a Roman Catholic, as Raphael was, muft be 
fuppofed to underiland it fo) to commit the care of his church 
to that apoftle preferably to the reft, upon the fuppofition of 
his loving him beiter than any of the others loved him. Now 
though the hiftory is filent, it is exceeding probable that St. 
John, as he was the beloved difciple, would have expeged 
this honour, and be piqued at his being thought to love ‘his 
Mafter lefs than St. Peter: Raphael therefore, in that carton, 
makes him addrefs himfelf to our Lord with extreme ardour, 
as if he was intreating him to believe he loved him no leg. 
than St. Peter, or any of the other apoftles. And this puts 
the fpeftator upon imagining fome fine fpeeches that it may 
be fuppofed were made on this octafion, whereby Raphael 
hath given a hint for every man to make a farther improve- 
ment, to himfelf, of this ftory.’ 

Mr. Richardfon obferves that a painter fometimes is allowed 
to depart from hiftorical truth in his reprefentations, but that 
this liberty ought to be ufed with great difcretion ; and in fup- 

rt of fuch a principle he fpecifies feveral cafes. 

Unity of time and action ought alfo to be itrially pi eferved 
in hiftorical painting, where the piece being fimilar in its na- 
ture to dramatic reprefentations, the conduct of the painter is 
cognizable by the fame Jaws which govern the poet. He ilr 
Juftrates this remark by the following paflage, in which we 
meet with a lively apoftrophe tc Raphael. 

“ There muft be one principal acion in a pifture. . Whatr 


ever under-adtions may be going on iu the fame inftant with 
that, 
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that, and which it may be proper to infert, in order to illuf- 
trate, or amplify the compofition, they muft not divide the 
picture, and the attention of the fpectator. O divine Raphaell 
forgive me if I take the liberty to fay I cannot approve in 
this particular of that amazing picture of the transfiguration, 
where the incidental aétion of the man’s bringing his fon pof- 
felled with the dumb devil to the difciples, and their not be- 
.ing able to caft him out, is made, at leaft, as confpicuous, 
and as much a principal aétion as that of the transfiguration, 
This under-ftory would have made a fine epilode to the other 
(though the other would not properly to this, as being of 
more dignity than the principal ftory in this cafe) but both 
together mutually hurt one another. 

‘ Raphael hath condu&ed an epifode differently on other 
occafions. In the carton of the death of Ananias, the prin- 
cipal aétion is that furprifing event, and, accordingly, this is 
what immediately takes the eye, and declares itfelf to be the 
fubje&t of the picture ; but there are alfo fome people offering 
money, and others receiving it, who are fo intent upon what 
they are about, as not to feem (at that inftant) to know any 
thing of the matter, though fo very interefting. The epifode 
is very jaft, and agreeable to the hiftory, but by no means 
comes in competition with the principal aétion, In a holy fa- 
mily, a picture of the fame Raphael, which I have, the Chrift, 
and Virgin are -moft confpicuoifly diftinguifhed, and appera 
with infinite beauty, grace, and dignity; but becaufe S, Eli- 
zabeth, and S. Joieph fhould not be idle, or not employed 
worthily (which is frequently the cafe in fuch pictures) he has 
a book before him as having been reading, and fhe is fpeak- 
ing to him as affifting his uoderftanding, and he attending to 
ber expofition ; (which indeed, to judge by his air, he feems 
to ftand in need of.) This difcourfe is carried on behind the 
principal figures, and is an action the moft worthy, and pro- 
per that could poffibly be imagined for thefe perfons, but ap- 
parently inferior to that of the principal figures; the Virgin 
being employed in carelfing, fuftaining, and taking care of 
the divine child; and he, with as great dignity as an infant 
God incarnate can be fuppofed to do, careffing, and rejoicing 
with his great mother. Here are two diftin& a&ions, but no 
manner of diftraction, ambiguity, or competition.’ 

Among many uleful maxims which the author delivers ref- 
pecting the condu& of invention, he obferves, that no fuper 
numerary figures or ornaments ought to be introduced into a 
pifure. That where the flory requires that there be a crowd 
of people, there may be fome figures without any particular 
charaéter, which in this cafe are not fupernumerary. That 

Vor. XXXVI, Auguf, 1773. I in- 
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inftead of inferting any thing fuperfluous, the painter oughe 
to leave fomething to the imagination. Nothing abfurd, in- 
decent, or mean; nothing contrary to religion or morality 
muft be admitted into a picture. A dog, he obferves, witha 
Bone at a banquet, where people of the higheft characters are 
at table ; a boy making water in the beft company, or the 
like, are faults which the authority of Paulo Veronefe, or the 
moft eminent painter cannot juftify. The author here ani- 
madverts on the conduct of Raphael, who, in the picture of 
the donation of Conftantine, in the Vatican, has drawn a naked 
boy aftride upon a dog in a void fpace in the fore ground. On 
fo folemn an occafion as the emperor making a prefent of 
Rome to the pope, fuch a light incident, he obferves, fhould 
not have been inferted, much lefs made fo confpicuous. __ 

On the fubjeét of invention, Mr. Richardfon fuggefts an 
expedient which would certainly be of ufe to the artift when he 
is about defigning an hiftorical pi€ture. It is, that before the 
drawing, he would take the pains to write the ftory, and give 
it all the beauty of defcription. Though this may feem at 
firft to give the painter trouble, he is of opinion it would fave 
“him much in the fequel, as well as advance his reputation. 

Mr. Richardfon introduces his obfervations on Expreffion 
with laying it down as a maxim, that whatever the general 
character of the ftory is, the pi€ture muft difcover it through- 
out, whether it be joyous, melancholy, grave, terrible, &c. 
He remarks, that Expreflion may be greatly heightened by 
hittle circumftances. As fuch, he inftances the effe& of the 
burning lamps in the carton of healing at the gate of the 
temple ; and of the large fowl] that are feen on the fore ground 
in the carton of the draught of fifhes. For acquiring the ta- 
lent of expreffion, he advifes the artift to’ ftudy nature, and 
obferve how men a& and look when under the influence of the 
feveral paffions. 

Compofition is the putting together for the advantage of 
the whole, what fhall be judged proper to form the feverak 
parts of a picture. This quality, the author, obferves is of 
great confequence to the merit of a piture, as being the firft 
which prefents itfelf to the eye, and therefore is apt to excite 
in the beholder either a favourable prepoffeffion, or prejudice 
again{t the piece.’ He compares a piéture badly compofed, 
though the feveral parts may be fine, to a book in which the 
thoughts are good, but thrown together without order. 

With refpe to drawing, Mr. Richardfon obferves, that the 
Roman anc Florentine fchools have excelled all others in this 
fundamental part of painting ; but that even the beft of thefe 


having been, in fome degree, deficient in anatomy, there are 
more 
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more inftances of faults in this part of painting than in any 
other. Michael Angelo, reputed the moft learned in this ef- 
fential province, is acknowledged to have often failed ; and i¢ 
is generally admitted that Raphael was ftill more deficient, 

The next department of which the author treats is that of 
colouring ; and on this fubje€t, as well as all the former, hig 
obfervations are highly worthy’ the attention of thofe who 
take pleafure in the art. 

Handling, which has been enumerated as a part of paint- 
ing, is a term ufed to exprefs the manner in which the colours~ 
are left by the pencil upon the pi€ure. Though it is pro- 
perly only a mechanical accomplifhment, yet upon the dexte- 
1ity with which it is performed, the excellence of a pifture in 
a great meafure depends. 

Mr. Richardfon afterwards enters ori the confideration of 
grace and greatnefs, qualifications of the higheft rank ia 
painting, and which chiefly give perfection to the art, 

* Common nature, fays the author, is no move fit for a 
picture than plain narration is for a poem. A painter muft 
raife his ideas beyond what he fees, and form a model of peré 
feion in his own mind which is not to be found in reality 5 
but yet fach a one as is probable and rational. Particularly 
with refpe& to mankind, he muft as it were raife the whole 
fpecies, and give them all imaginable heauty and grace, dig- 
nity and perfeétion; every feveral character, whether it. be 
good or bad, amiable or deteftable; muft be ftronger and more 
perfea. 

« At court, and elfewhere, amongft people of coridition, 
one fees another fort of beings than in the country, or the 
remote and inferior parts of the town; and amongft thefe 
there are fome few that plainly diftinguifii themfelves- by their 
noble and graceful airs and manner. There is an eafy grada- 
tion in all nature ; the moft ftupid of animals are little more 
than vegetables, the moft fagacious and cunning are hardly in- 
ferior to the loweft order of men, as the wifeft and moft virtu- - 
ous of thefe, we are affured, are little below the angels. One 
may conceive an order fuperior to what can any where be found 
on our globe; a kind of new world may be formed in the 
imagination, confilting, as this, of people of all degrees and 
characters, only heightened and improved : a beautiful genteel 
woman muft have her defeéts overlooked, and what is want- 
ing to complete her character fupplied : a brave man, and one 
honeftly and wifely purfuing his own intereft, in conjunétion 
with that of hig country, muft be imagined more brave, more 
wife, more exaétly and inflexibly honeft than any we know, or 
can hope to fee: a villain muft be conceived to have fomething 
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more diabolical than is to be found even amongft us; a gentle. 
man muft be more fo, and a peafant have more of the gen- 
tleman, and fo of the reft. With fuch as thefe an artift muft 


people his pictures. 
‘ Thus the ancients have done. Notwithftanding the great 


and exalted ideas we may have of the people of thofe times 
from their hiftories (which probably are improved by the hif- 
torians ufing the fame management in their writings as I am 
recommending to the painters ; it was the poet’s proper bufi- 
nefs fo todo) one can hardly believe them to be altogether 
fuch as we fee in the antique ftatues, bas-reliefs, medals, and 
intaglias. And thus the beft modern painters and fculptors 
have done. Michael Angelo no where faw fuch living figures 
as he cut in marble.’ 

The capacity of infufing grace and greatnefs into a piature, 
is a qualification rather natural than acquired, though it cer- 
tainly may be improved by art. For this purpofe, the author 
delivers many ufeful precepts, and direéts his readers to the 
moft eminent models that are extant in this branch of painting, 
Towards the conclufion of the chapter, the author expreffes 
his hope of the high degree of perfeétion at which the art of 
painting may arrive in England, in terms fo much to the honour 
of our country, that we cannot refrain from inferting the paf- 
fage. 

. Whatever degeneracy may have crept in, from caufes 
which it is not my prefent bufinefs to enquire into, no nation 
under heaven fo nearly refembles the ancient Greeks and Ro. 
mans as ours. ‘There is a haughty courage, an elevation of 
thought, a greatnefs of tafte, a love of libery, a fimplicity and 
honetty among us, which we inherit from our anceftors, and 
which belong to us as Englifhmen ; and it is in thefe this re- 
femblance confifts. I could exhibit a long catalogue of fol- 
diers, ftatefmen, orators, mathematicians, philofophers, &c. 
and.all living in or near our own times, which are proofs of 
of what I advance, and confequently do honour to our coun- 
try, and to human nature. But as I confine myfelf to arts, 
and fuch as have an affinity to painting, and moreover avoid 
to mention on this occafion the names of any now alive (tho’ 
many of thofe I have in view will immediately occur to the 
thoughts of every man) I will only inftance in Inigo Jones for 
archite€ture, and Shakefpeare and Milton, the one for drama 
tic, the other for epic poetry, and leave them to feat them- 
felves at the table of fame amongft the moft illuftrious of the 
ancients. oe 

« A time may come when future writers may be able to add 


the name of an Englith painter. But as it is in nature where 
from 
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from the feed is firft produced the blade, then the green ear, 
and laftly the cipe corn, fo national virtues fprout up, firft in 
leffer excellencies, and proceed by an eafy gradation. Greece 
and Rome had not painting and fculpture in their perfetion 
till after they had exerted their natural vigour in humbler in- 
ftances. I am no prophet, nor the fon of a prophet; but. 
confidering the neceflary conneétion of caufes and events, and 
upon feeing fome links of that fatal chain, I will venture to 
pronounce ‘(as exceedingly probable) that if ever the ancient 
great and beautiful tafte of painting revives, it will be in Eng- 
land; but not till Englifh painters, confcious of the dignity of 
their country, and of their profeflion, refolve to do honour to 
both by piety, virtue, magnanimity, benevolence and induttry, 
and a contempt of every thing that is really unworthy of 
them.’ 

In the fucceeding divifion of the work Mr. Richardfon elu- 
cidates the nature of what is termed the Sublime in painting ; 
but this qualification being fo intimately connected with great- 
nefs, which has been already mentioned, we judge it the more 
unneceflary to fpecify his obfervations on the {ubje. 

The part of this volume which we have hitherto confidered 
is chiefly calculated for the artift, to whom it exhibits a mul- 
tiplicity of uleful precepts and judicious remarks, which ferve 
alfo as a proper foundation to the Eff.ys which follow. In 
our next Review, we fhall give an account of the Art of Cri- 
tifm, as it relates to painting ; a fubje& on which we expe 
to meet with may interefting and ingenious obfervations. 





VIII. The Intent and Propriety of the Scripture Miracles confidered 

_ and explained, in a Series of Sermons, preached in the Parifo’ 
Charch of St. Mary le Bow, in the Years 1769, 1770, and 
1771 ; for the Le@ure founded by the box. Robert Boyle, E/q. 
By the rev. Dr. Henry Owen, Redor of St. Olave, Hartftreet, 
and F.R.S. 2 Vals. 80. 10% Rivington: 


A Short fketch of what is contained in thefe difcourfes was 
prefented to the public in a fmall tra&t, in the year 1755. 
As the author heard of no obje&tions made to the principles o 
that treatife, he thought it advifeable, when appointed preacher 
of Mr. Boyle’s Leéture, to profecute the plan laid down 
therein, and to extend it to its full dimenfions. And this, 
he fays, he determined the rather to do, as fo little had been 
written on the fubject of miracies, by any of his predeceffors 
in the fame office. 
He had no occafion to dwell much on the general doétrine of 


miracles, as it has been fo fully ftated by feveral eminent au- 
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thors; and therefore he has made it his bufinefs to apply it 
to ‘per titubar cafes, to explain fome of the moft extraordinary, 
and, on that account, the moft difputable parts of Scrip- 
ture. 

His difcourfes are formed intp a regular fcheme, calculated 
to demonftrate the wifdom and goodnefs of Divine Providence, 
and the truth and certainty of our holy religion. 

In the conftruétion and condu& of this fcheme, he has had 
a view to the benefit and improvement of young divines ; 
and therefore has inferted fome quotations, which are to be 
looked upon, not fo much in the light of proofs, as of refe- 
rences to the authors, who have difcuffed the points more at 
large. The fcheme itfelf, he thinks, will aiford them a ge- 
ieral key to the whole fcripture ; as it will fhew them the 
grounds of the feveral difpenfations, and point out the rea- 
fons, why each of them proceeded in the manner it is ob- 
ferved to do, 

In this view, he fays, they will fee a grand defign planned 
irom the beginning ; 5 they will fee this defign carried on by 
various means and in various forms through the feveral periods 
of the world; they will fee the propriety of thefe forms and 
methods, in their adaptation to the ftate and circumftances of 
the time in which they took place; they will fee them all 
working together, and at laft uniting in the perfeé& accom- 
plifhment of the end propofed, the redemption and recovery 
of fallen man; they will therefore, of courfe, fee revelation 
in its proper light; and be the more convinced of its reafon- 
ablenefs, truth, and divinity. 

For a. more particular information of the true fcope and in- 
tent of the work, it may be of ufe to obferve, that it natu- 
tally divides itfelf into fix parts. 

Part the frf, comprehended in three fermons, treats of the 
analogy of revealed religion, with the conititution and courfe 
of nature, and of the credibility and certainty of miraculous 
interpofitions, 

In the fecond fermon, among other confiderations, tending 
_to evince the propriety of the miracles under the Old and New 
Teftament, the author has the following obfervations. 

‘ We fee them {pringing up, juft at the times, and exadlly 
in the places, we might reafonably expect : we fee them fuc- 
ceeding each other in aregular, connected order: we fee them 
affluming various complexions, according to the various necef- 
fities and occafions, that called for them: we fee them, com- 

letely anfweririg thofe occafions and neceflities ; and thereby 
ke a the happinefs of the world, And feeing all this, can 
we 
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we poffibly doubt either the intent or propriety of them? can 
we poflibly doubt of their being the genuine works of Him, 
“< who is excellent in wifdom, as well as mighty in power ;” 
and who, viewing the end from the beginning, ‘* fweetly or- 
dereth all the means,” that are neceflary to promote and agc- 
complifh it? 

‘ If we fhould now try what effeét it would have, to fup- 
pofe the order of the miracles changed ; this would be a far- 
ther illuftration both of the propriety of them, and ef the ad- 
vantages refulting from their prefent fituation. For which of 
the miracles exhibited to Pharaoh would have been to Adam, 
what the debafing of the ferpent to the abje& flate of a rep- 
tile was—a ftanding fecurity for the completion of his hopes, 
and a prelude to the final overthrow of his enemy ? 

‘ To what purpofe would the gift of languages have been 
conferred on the Ifraelites, fecluded, as they were, from the 
converfe and fociety of all foreign people? 

‘ Or how would the power of defeating armies, and con- 
quering nations by war, have promoted the eftablifhment of 
the golpel of peace? How would it have accorded with the 
genius and temper of that religion, whofe end is to level all 
diftin&ions ; to reduce mankind into ome community ; and to 
unite them in the bonds of charity and love ? 

‘ In the places they are fituated the miracles have all their 
ufe and beauty; the moment you tranfpofe them, their’ luftre 
is tarnifhed : their ferviceablenefs and propriety are no longer 
vifible ; but the whole becomes at once an ufelefSs and mon- 
ftrous jumble of ftrange, confufed, unmeaning exertions.’ 

Part the /ccord, comprehended in Sermon [V.—VI. treats 
of the moral ftate of the world, from the creation to the de- 
luge ; the nature of the difpenfations relative thereto; and the 
propriety of the miracles interwoven with them, 

In the fourth fermon we meet with the following remark 
on the ferpent which tempted Eve.—‘ To effect his defign 
then, the feducer aflumed the body of a ferpent—a creature 
of great fubtilty; and at that time of a noble form ; far fu- 
perior to that which he bears at prefent. This, how little 
foever we may have attended to it, the Scripture has been 
careful to apprize us of; for in the account before us, he is 
twice reckoned, and exprefly reckoned among the deaf:, in 

lain contradiftiné&tion to reptiles. And his fagacity, recorded 
as well known to man, feems alfo to imply, that he was fami- 
Jiar with man : and therefore a fitter inftrument of deception.’ 

‘ The ferpent,’ fays Dr. Owen, ‘ is twice reckoned, and 
exprefly reckoned among the deafs :’ for which he refers us. to 
thefe words of Mofes; Zhe Serpent was more fubtile thaw any feof 
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of the field, Gen. iti. 1, Thou art curfed above all cattle, and 
above every beaft of the field, ver. 14. 

If the original word ({9°f) which is tranflated deaf, Gen. 
iii, £, means an animal in general, including reptiles, as well 
as Others, then our author’s inference is improper. The pri- 
mary idea of the term is a /rving creature. Thus Gen. viii. 17. 
Eaery living creature (FPN Targ. ROM) of all fi. The 
word Supsoy in Greek has, in the fame manner, a very ex 
tenfive fignification. The viper which faftened on St. Paul’s 
hand, in the ifland of Melita, is called Sipsoy, a deaf, Adis 
XXViil. 4. 

The conclufion however would be improper for other rea- 
fons. ‘The paflage’ may be thus literally rendercd : Serpens erat 
callidus 5+ PRA OMNI beffid agri: a mode of peaking which 
by no means implies, that the ferpent was reckoned among se 
beafts. David fays of Jonathan, z Sam.i, 26. Thy love to me 
was wonderful, PLATIN'S pR# AMORE maiierum, paffing the love 
of women. But whoever inferred from hence, that the love of 
Jonathan for David, and the love of women were of the fame 
fort? If our author draws his inference from the’‘latter text, 
he muft likewife allow, that the ferpent was exprefly reckoned 
among the castle, for it is faid, that he was curfed above all 
cattle. So thar in this cafe the inference would be improper: 

Writers, in the latitude of their conjectures, have imagined 
that the firft ferpent was of a beautiful form; that it was one 
of the fiery fort, called, Numb. xxi. 6, /erapbim; or that it 
was the dragon, Our author, if we rightly underftand him, 
feems to intimate, that it originally belunged to the clafs of 
quadrupeds! 

As man was the fame, in his corporal form, before and af- 
ter the fall, why might not the ferpent? If it had exalted it- 
felf above its Jeve!, in alpiring to the tree of knowledge, and 
eating the forbidden fruit, by which Eve was tempted to tranf- 
grefs, could any thing be fo natural as to’condemn it to re- 
turn to its original ftate, and live contented with: its proper 
food? 

But this point we leave to the difquifition of the learned, 
and return to Dr. Owen’s Difcourfes. 

Our author, in defeanting on the clothing of Adam and 
Eve, makes the following remark.—* When we read, that 
God cloathed our firft parents with the fkins of thefe facrificed 
animals, what are we to infer? that he meant only to proreé 
their bodies fiom the inclemency of the weather? It feems far 
from being the whole of the cafe. The act is capable of a 
higher meaning ; and may alfo refer to the fecurity of their 


fouls, For in how fignificant, though emblematical, 4 man- 
ner, 
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ner, was it adapted to reprefent to them—that this of /acrifice 
was the only method, by which their “ tranfgreflion would be 
forgiven, and their fin be covered ?” 

This is a notable obfervation; but we can hardly imagine, 
that our firft parents, when they put on their clothes, ever 
thought of fuch a fpiritual application. The difcovery of a 
typical meaning was referved for later ages, when men had the 
ingenuity to find out an emblem of circumcifion in the acorn: 

Part the th:rd, comprehended in Sermon VII.—X. treats 
of the moral ftate of the world, from the deluge to the de. 
parture out of Egypt ; the feveral difpenfations relative theres 
to; and the miraculous interpofitions by which they were fup- 
ported. 

The notion which our author adopts, relative to the tower 
of Babel, is as follows : * Nimrod built a tower, ‘* whofe top 
(not might reach, as we interpolate, but) was confecrated, to 
the heavens ;” that is, to the heavenly bodies, and particue 
larly to the sun; and fo provided for the fupport of religion: 
That this tower was intended for religious ufe, the altar on 
its top is a plain indication, And though the reafon affigned 
for its pyramidal form, as being a proper reprefentation of the 
fpiring nature of flame or fire, may perhaps be the refine- 
ment of later ages ; yet, it clearly fhews that, in the opinion 
of thofe ages, it was originally built for a temple of the sun, 
whofe fymbol is fre, that very element, which the builder of 
this tower firft taught the nations to worfhip; and now ine 
tended they fhould worthip for ever.’ 

Of this hypothefis we can fay, that there are no traces of 
it in Scripture ; nor is there any word in the text, which ime | 
plies confecration, ' 

The tenth fermon contains fome ingenious obfervations on 
the miracles performed in Egypt. ‘Thefe miracles, fays the 
author, though feemingly confufed to fuperficial readers, may, 
neverthelefs, upon clofer infpefion, be reduced into four 
clafles, as being tranfaéted in the four elements, which were 
eftcemed in Egypt the four principal deities. 

‘ I, The Egyptians, it is well known, held warer in high 
veneration ; and more particularly the river Nile. This was 
the fruitful fource of their choiceft bleflings; and thence be- 
came the chief object of their religious regard. For, as their 
daily fuftenance was, in a great meafure, owing to its bounty 
—its water being their common drink, and its fith their com- 
mon food ; fo were they pun¢iually careful in paying it their 
conftant and daily devotions. If then they were to be con- 
vinced, that ‘* God is wonderful in the waters ;” that tdar ri- 
ver in particular was his ; and that they ought to be thankful 
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to him for it; furely. his depriving it of all its utility—de- 
diroying its, filh that they might not eat them, altering its 
water that they could not drink it—was no unlikely means to 
work that effeé.—-And if they were, which they are faid to 
have been, fo barbarovfly fuperflitious in their devotions to 
this river, as, at a particular period in every year, to fiain its 
current with human facrifices; then his ‘* turning its water 
into blood” was a juft and fuitable punifhment for fuch bloody 
cruelties, 

‘ Then again, as the banks of this river were the grand 
fcene of their magical operations, in which blood and /rogs 
made the principal part of the apparatus; fo, by command- 
ing it to produce fuch an infinite multitude of thefe creatures 
to annoy them, he adapted his chaftifement to the nature of 
their crimes: adapted it indeed in a moft wonderful manner ; 
fince frogs were not only the inftruments of their abomina- 
tions, but likewife the emblems of thofe impure dzmons, 
whom they invoked by their incantations, 

‘li, The earrs was another objec of their worthip ; to 
which they addreffed their folemn devotions, and offered up 
the firft fruits of the harveft, as to the donor of their corn 
and grain, and of all the other produce of the year. To 
make them therefore fenfible, that the earth did not put forth 
thofe life-fuftaining produétions (for which they adored it with 
miftaken gratitude) by any independent virtue of its own, but 
only in confequence of the divine eftablifhment; to make 
them, I fay, fenfible of this, God reverfed the nature of its 
productions ; caufing it to ‘* bring forth ice on man and beaft, 
through all the land of Egypt.” Before, they were nourifhed by 
what the earth produced; now, they are devoured by it. 

‘© And becaufe they had gone aftray fo very far in the ways 
of errour, as to hold the cattle of the field—yea, noifome 
beafis, reptiles, and infe&ts—for gods ;” therefore the former 
avere killed by a murrains; and a mixture of the latter was 
fent totorment them: ‘‘ that they might experimentally know, 
that wherewithal a man finneth, by the fame alfo fhall he be 
punifhed.” 

‘ill, The arr was another of their chief divinities; to 
whom they attributed the falubrity of their climate, and the 
healthinefs of their own conftitutions ; and whofe benevolence 
therefore they ftudied to engage by the offerings of daily in- 
eenfe. To convince them of the falfhood of this opinion; to 
fhew them, that ** God alone woundeth and healeth, killeth 
and maketh alive ;” he changed the falubrious qualities of the 
air, and rendered it peftilential—** exciting hot, inflamed tu- 


mors, and virulent, angry ulcers, both in man and beaft, 
through- 
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throughout all the land.”—And if you fuppofe this painful 
infidton to affe&t more'particularly the inguinal parts, as the 
word which we tranflate ‘* blains” feems to indicate ; we may 
then conclude it to be farther intended as a juft punifhment 
of thofe lafcivious praétices, and abominable impurities, to 
which the nation was horribly addicted. 

‘Then again; as they afcribed the exuberance, growth, 
and maturity of all vegetable productions to the genial warmth 
and benign influence of this divinity, the air; fo the Lord 
ftrengthened and invigorated the powers of that element to 
correct and reprove their errour, For he caufed it to produce 
fuch dreadful ftorms of rain, hail, thunder, and lightning, 
as had never been known fince the foundation of Egypt ; 
whereby the greateft part of the herbage and fruit was blafted 
and deftroyed.—And afterwards the caff-awind, which they 
likewife adored, conveyed through their coafts a large flight of 
locufts, to eat and confume the remainder, 

‘IV. The fupreme objeéts of their worfhip were the sun, 
moon, and stars, whofe fplendor firuck them with high ad- 
miration, and whofe beneficence worked mightily upon their 
gratitude, To fhew them therefore that he ruled in thé héa- 
vens, and governed thefe exalted and {plendid luminaries, Je, 
hovah fufpended their lights and emanations—caufed them to 
withdraw their luftre—and ‘* covered all the land of Egypt 
with thick darknefs for three days.” — 

‘ To thefe miracles in proof of his fovereignty, God fupere 
added one more, as a demonftration of his providence. For 
the death of every firft-born ef the Egyptians carried fo lively 
a refemblance, and bore, as the author of the Book of Wif- 
dom juftly obferves, fo natural a relation to their fin, in de- 
ftroying every male of the Iiraelites; that they muft needs 
perceive, it was purpofely inflited as a fuitable punifhment for, 
that very cruelty: and confequently muft conclude, that this 

reat and tremendous God, the God of Ifrael, took -particus 
a cognizance of human tranfaétions; and, fooner or later, 
** rewarded every man according to his work.” 

Under this view, the miracles appear to have been wifely 
calculated in every refpe, to anfwer the purpofes which they 
were intended to ferve. 

Part the fourth, comprehended in Sermon XI.—XVI. treats 
of the moral ftate of the world, from the departure out of 
Egypt to the end of the Babylonifh captivity : the feveral dif- 
penfations rélative thereto; and the fuitablenefs of the mira- 
cles, which occur in that period, to the great end they were 
gefigned to promote. : 


In 
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In the twelfth Sermon, the author. fhews the propriety of 
God’s deftroying the Canaanites, by the hand of Ifrael, in 
preference to any other method. 

* Unfruitful and unhealthy feafons, he thinks, might eafily 
have been interpreted ufual and common accidents. Fire from 
heaven, peftilences or famine, might be [have been] thought 
to proceed from the difpleafure of their own deities ; and to be’ 
capable of being either prevented or removed by certain fuper- 
ftitious or magical ceremonies. Such punifhments then were 
extremely liable to be mifconftrued, and likely to add ftrength 
and vigor to idolatry, rather than to weaken and root it out. 
But, fays he, when God made choice of a peculiar people, 
profeffing his pure worfhip in plain oppofition to idolatry ; 
when he granted this people the poffeffion of Canaan, and 
enabled them by his power to extirpate its wicked and fuperfti- 
tious inhabitants ; this was fuch a triumph, as clearly fhewed 
his abfolute dominion, and conveyed to the world a vifible 
confutation of the hope of idolaters: conveyed to the world a 
manifeft proof, how vain it is to truft or rely on any other 
God, but on Him alone, who is perfe& in holinefs, as well as 
mighty in works.’ 

The author concludes his difcourfe, and the firft volume, 
with obferving, that this proceeding contributed, in an equal 
degree, to keep the Ifraelites on their guard, by fhewing them 
what they were to expeét, if ever they became apoftates. 

We could have wifhed, that this learned and ingenious wri- 
fer had not founded any of his arguments or obfervations on 
fallacious authorities. ‘ Sanchoniatho, fays he, exprefly af- 
firms, that in a time of great drought, Cain and his wife * 
lifted up their hands, and prayed to the fun; whom they 
Jooked upon as the fole God and fovereign of heaven.’ 

The great antiquity of the fragments afcribed to Sancho- 
niatho is extremely queftionable: and they are evidently 
nothing more than mythological fables. Bifhon Cumberland, 
by his illuftrations of them, has rather difplayed his extenfive 
reading, than done any real fervice to ancient hiftory, or to 
the authority of the books of Mofes, to which thefe Pheenician 
ftories have, moft probably, no relation +. 

‘ Cain is faid to have difbelieved a future ftate.? Serm. V. 
For this remark our author quotes the Jerufalem Targum, and 
that of Jonathan Ben Uziel, who introduce Cain converfing 
with his brother Abel in thefe words: ‘* Non eft judicium, nec 
eft judex; non eft feculum futurum, nec dabitur premium bo- 
num juftis, nec ultio fumetur de improbis, &c.’ 
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© Tevog and Teva, + See Crit. Rev. vol. xix. p. 333. 
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‘“¢ There is, fays our author, a certain predifion con- 
cerning the inhabitants of the old world, attributed to 
Enoch, and preferved by Tertullian*, which fets forth their 
religious tenets in a clear light.” Tertullian probably took 
this predifiion from a piece of legendary trafh, quoted by 
fome of the fathers, under the ftyle of Tbe Scripture, or Pro- 
phecy of Enoch. 

‘ Ham burft out at once into a fhameful irreverence to- 
wards his father, and horrid impiety againft God: irreverence 
to his father, in openly expofing and deriding his nakednefs — 
impiety againft God, by his taking occafion from thence, as 
the Jewifh writers interpret the aGtion, to make the promife of 
the Meffiah a fubje& of ridicule.’ 

The Sciiptures are totally filent with regard to Ham’s mak- 
ing the promife of the Meffiah a fubje& of ridicule ; and there 
fore the authority of ten thoufand rabbinical writers would 
not be worth producing. 

. [ To be concluded in our next. | 





IX. Dialogues of Lucian, From the Greek. 8v0. 55. boards. 
Flexney. 


BE we proceed to Mr. Carr’s tranflation, it may not be 
improper to mention two or three circumftances relative to 
the original author. 

Lucian was born at Samofata, a city of Syria, near the 
Euphrates. The time of his birth is uncertain; but it appears 
from his writings ¢, that he flourifhed under the Antonines 
and Commodus {. He was defcended of poor parents, and 
was put apprentice to his uncle, a ftone-cutter or ftatuary. 
But happening to break a piece of marble, by ufing. his chi- 
fel too freely, he was fo mortified by the chaftifement which he 
received from his mafter, that he ran home, and never return- 
ed to his trade. Having thus relinquifhed his employment, 
he applied himfelf to literature, and embraced the profeffion 
of an advocate in Antioch. But being difgufted with the 
wranglings at the bar, he quitted that profeffion, and travelled 
into Greece. Italy, Gaul, and other parts, employing himfelf in 
teaching rhetoric, and writing dialogues on the follies of man- 
kind. In his old age he was appointed by Marcus Antoninus 
to a poft of fome importance belonging to the revenues in 
Egypt. He married when he was fomewhat advanced in years 





- ad 


* Tertull. de Idol. § 4. 

+ See a paflage relative to Marcus Antoninus, in Alexand. feu 
Pleudomante, p. 493. edit. Bourdelotii, 1615. 

f Cave fays, about the year 176. 
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and hada fon, who was a favourite with Julian. —He is fup- 
fed to have lived to the age of ninety. | 

It is faid, that he embraced Chriftianity; but that the dif, 
folutenefs of his morals overturned his faith ; and that he was 
torn to pieces by. dogs, for his blafphemous impieties *. This 
account of his death feems to have been the fidtion of fome 
bigot. Zuingerus very charitably difpofes of his foul and body : 
‘ Quaré et rabiei illius poenas fufficientes in prefenti vita de- 
dit, & in futurum heres zterni ignis una cum Satana erit.’ 

Lucian was certainly an Epicurean in his religious notions, 
if, indeed, he had any notion of religion at all. In moft of 
his writings he makes the heathen deities the fubjeéts of his 
ridicule ; and in two or three of his pieces he beftows fome of 
his farcaftic refleGlions on the rites and do&trines of Chriftian- 
ity +. Notwithftanding this, there is a great deal of unex» 
ceptionable wit and excellent fenfe in his Dialogues. His lane 
guage is more pure than that of his cotemporaries. 

Some of his Dialogues have been tranflated into Englith by 
different writers ; viz. Francis Hickes, Jafper Mayne, Spence, 
Dryden, and others ; but their tranflations are very indifferent 
performances. Dryden’s was probably. a bookfeller’s jobb. 

The pieces in this volume are, 1. The Dream, or Lucian’s 
Account of himfelf. Two women, reprefenting Statuary and 
Learning, are fuppofed to lay hold of him, and pull him dif- 
ferent ways. In whofe favour he declared himfelf, the reader 
has been already informed. This Dream is an imitation of 
the Choice of Hercules, a well known ftory in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia of Socrates. 

II. Timon, or the Man-hater.— Timon is reduced to po- 
verty, and all his friends defert him: he is again enriched by 
the order of Jupiter, and they return in crowds. This. dia- 
logue reprefents the influence of money on the general condué 
of mankind. 

III. Charon, or the Obfervers.—Mercury and Charon piace 
themfelves on an eminence, and make fome ftriking obferva- 
tions on the tranfitory nature of empires, cities, palaces, mo- 
numents, and, in a word, all human grandeur. 

IV. The Inferna] Paflage.—Megapenthes the tyrant is in 
troduced, divefted of all his pomp and power. The turpitude 
of his heart is laid open to the view of Rhadamanthus ; and 
the judge, as a proper punifhment for his tyranny, orders, that 
lie fhall be taken to Tantalus, chained, and tortured by the 
everlafting remembrance of his crimes. 





* Suidas. . 
$ Vide Pfeudomant.. De Morte Peregrini, Philopatr. & Afinums 
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‘ V. The Dream, or the Cobler and his Cock.—This learned 
cock having gone through various tranfmigrations, convinces 
athe cobler, ‘ that it is a fafer and happier kind of life to ftoop 
over an old fhoe, than to drink courtefy and poifon out of a 
golden goblet.’ 

VI. Icaro-Menippus.—This piece exhibits a view of the 
earth from the moon, and is a general invective againft gods, 
men, manners, and opinions. 

VII. The Exercifes.—Solon, the celebrated legiflator, ex- 
plains to Anacharfis, a Scythian philofopher, the defign and 
ufe of the gymnaftic exercifes at Athens, 

VIII. Lycinus and Hefiod.—On the folly of poets pretend- 
ing to divine infpiration. | 

IX. The Council of the Gods.—On the elevation of brutes, 
fcoundrels, and the fcum of the earth, to the exalted rank of 
gods and goddeffes. 

X. The Cynic.—On the vanity of pomp and luxury, and 
the advantages of a plain and fimple way of living. St. Chry- 
foitom is faid to have converted this dialogue into a homily. 

The following extra&t, containing fome of the fpeculations 
of Menippus in the moon, will enable the reader to form a@ 
competent idea of Mr. Carr’s tranflation. 

‘ Looking down upon earth, I diftinétly beheld cities and 
men ; I faw what they were doing, and not only in the open 
air, but in their own houfes, where they thought themfelves 
fafe from all obfervation. I faw Ptolomey with his inceftuous 
fifter ; I faw the fon of Lyfimachus plotting againft his father 5 
I faw Antiochus, the Son of Seleucus, amoroufly nodding to 
Stratonice, his mother-in-law ; I faw Alexander, the Theffa- 
lian, murdered by his wife; I faw Antigonus polluting his 
daughter-in-law ; I faw Attalus poifoned by his fon; I faw 
Arfaces murdering his miftrefs, and Arbaces the eunuch draw. 
ing his fword againft Arfaces. Spartinus the Mede, was 
dragged out from the banquet, by the guards, after getting @ 
black eye with a golden cup. In this manner went on alb 
manner of wickednefs in the palaces of Libya, of Scythia; 
and of Thrace ; adulteries, murders, affaffinations, robberies; 
perjuries! men in the utmoft confufion, betrayed by their 
moft intimate friends!—Though the affairs of princes thus 
engaged my attention, thofe of their fubje&ts were in full as 
bad a fituation. | faw Hermodorus, the Epicurean, forfwear 
himfelf for a thoufand drachmas ; Agathocles, ‘the ftoick, go« 
ing to law with his fcholar for wages; Clinias the orator, fteai~ 
ing a phial from the temple of Efculapius; Hierophilus, the 
cynick, afleep in a brothel. Houfebreakers, ‘ufurers, duns, 
plaintiffs, and defendants, made up the reft of the motley thew. 

© Friend, 
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‘ Friend. 1 with, Menippus, you would be particular, in re- 
lating what muft have fo highly delighted you. 

* Menippus. Indeed, my good friend, you muft excufe exad 
order and rninutenefs ; fince it was difficult to get even a cure 
fory view of every thing. My account muft be as general as 
that of Homer, when he defcribes the .fhield of Achilles, in 
one part of which were feafts and weddings, in another af; 
femblies and courts of juftice. Here was a man facrificing, 
there was one mourning. ‘The Getz feemed a people engaged 
in war, and wandering Scythians rode in awaggon. Turning 
a little the other way, I beheld the A2gyptians at plow, the 
Pheenicians making bargains, the Cilicians robbing, the Lace- 
dzmonians whipping, the Athenians at law. Think of this 
hodge-podge of human affairs, and you. will allow it impof- 
fible for me to have got a very clear idea of every particular, 
It was like every man finging his own fong at a concert: and 
you may imagine the odd effect of every one’s exerting himfelf 
to the utmoft, in juitice to his own tune. 

‘ Friend. Ridiculous confufion, to be fare ! 

Menippus. Juft fo proceed all the performers upon earth! 
and fuch is the ingenious difcord of life! fo jars the concert, 
where nothing is uniform! till the mafter of the ceremonies 
puthes all off the flage, and declares the entertainment at.an 
end! From that moment all are hufhed alike, and ceafe their 
diforderly fong. But certainly in the diverfified theatre of life, 
where all things differ, all things agree in provoking difdain. 
But what diverted me very highly, was to fee them contending 
about the boundaries of their land, thinking it a great thing 
to have a Sicyonian farm, or one of Marathon near Oe- 
noe, or to pofiefs a thoufand Acharnian acres : meanwhile, with 
my four fingers, I thought I could have covered all Greece ;, 
of which Attica was a diminutive fpot indeed! I could not but 
wonder what thofe rich men could find. to be fo proud of, 
when the largeft of their eftates hardly exceeded an atom of 
Epicurus. When I caft my eyes down upon Peloponnefus and 
Cynofouria, I could not help thinking for what a pitiful fpeck, 
fcarce bigger than a lentil, fo many Argives and Spartans fell 
in one day! but to fee a man proud of his money, or his 
finery, eight rings, and four cups, ye gods! one is ready to. 
burft! when Pangeus, with all mines, was hardly more than 
a millet-feed ! , 

© Friend. Oh! you have been a happy fellow! but tell me, 
pr’ythee, how the cities and the men looked, when you were. 
fo high above them. 

© Menippus. I fappofe you have feen an ant-hill, where fome. 


are wriggling round and round, fome going out, others coming. 
home ; 
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home; one dragging out dung, one: running in witha beans 
fhell, another with half a grain of wheat: in~ that manner 
jive men, a mist multitude of architeéts, demagogues, ftatefs 
men, fidlers, and philofophers.’ 

From this Ipecimen alone, the Englifh reader, we are pers 
fuaded, will think himfelf obliged to Mr. Carr for an agree- 
able tranflation of /ome of Lucian’s moft entertaining and: ins 
ftru€tive Dialogues. 


i — 


x. A New Hiftory of London, iticluding Weftminfter and South= 
wark. To which is added, a general Survey of the Whole; 
deferibing the public Buildings, late Improvements, &c. Illuftrated 
avith Copper-Platés. By John Noorthouck. 410. tl. 115, 64, 
Baldwin. 


W Hatever may be the hopes of thofe writers who take the 
pains to rummage amongft the records of cities and 
towfis, to acquaint the public with every particular concerning 
them, it cannot reafonably be expefted that their works in 
general fhould be of very long’ duration. Pofterity. will never 
think it worth while to beftow fo large a portion of their time, 
as muft be neceflary for acquiring a knowledge of the many 
trifling particulars with which thofe wotks abound ; but thefe 
remarks ought by no means to be applied to a Hiftory of Lon- 
don, as the importatice of that city with refpec&t to the politi- 
cal affairs of this country, and to the commercial affairs of 
the whole world, will ever render an acquaintance with its hif- 
tory of confequence both to Englifhnien and to foreigners. 

Of the preceding Hiftories of London, that written by Mait- 
land is far the beft, but there are in it redundancies which 
may well be retrenched, and deficiencies which. ovght to be 
{upplied ; at the fame time that the book, being in two vo- 
lumes folio, is of confiderable price. This latter circumftance, 
probably, induced a bookfeller, well known for his manceuvres 
in the art of ock-making, to publifh lately a Hiftory of Lon- 
don, in one volume folio; but that work deferves little notice. 
There are, befides, many yeats elapfed fince Maitland’s work © 
was publifhed, and of courfe many new materials for a work 
of this kind are now to be procured. 

The author of the prefent performance, aware of the defeéts in 
thofe which have preceded it, and confidering his tafk, not 
only as that of recording events, but of pointing out how far 
manufaétures and trade have operated in civilizing the natives 
of a rude and barbarous ifland, promifes to enter farther into 
the caufes of fome events than his predeceflors have done, as 
well as to avoid the defects and inconveniencies we hafe men- 

VoLt. XXXVI, Auguf, 1773. K tioned ; 
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tioned; in fhort, ‘ to execute a new work more extenfive in 
its obje&t, yet to be comprehended in a more convenient fize, 
and purchafed at an eafier price, by contracting verbofe de- 
tails, to bring the interefiing matter clofer together, and by a 
proper abridgment of events of lefs moment, to afford raom 
for the due confideration of thofe of more importance.’ How 
far he has fucceeded we fhall now enquire. 

The earlieft accounts of Britain which can be depended on 
are thofe which we have from the Roman hiftorians. Our 
author has not troubled his readers with an examination of the 
fabulous ftoties and conje&ures which are extant concerning 
its ftate before the Roman invafion, remarking, that ‘ had 
the tranfaétions and events of unlettered ages been tranfmitted 
down to us with tolerable certainty, they would not have been 
interefting enough to claim much attention ; they flowed from 
no fixed fyftems of policy, nor were they extenfive or lafting 
in their comfequences: the ties of morality and focial obliga- 
tions were not then {trong enough to inelude any great number 
of people, needy and barbarous, becaufe ignorant; what fo- 
cie:ies then exifted were fmall, and fo detached and independ- 
ent, as to view each other only with an eye to rapine; and 
the ftronger feldom overlooked an opportunity to plunder and 
deftroy the weaker. The ftate of nature, or natural fociety, 
whatever poetical philofophers may maintain, being only a 
ftate of bratal violence. The fituation of things when Julius 
Cefar firft landed on our unhofpitable fhores, juftifies this re- 
prefentation.”? It is not, indeed, much to be regretted, that 
we are excluded from a knowledge of the early ftate of na- 
tions ; yet, our curiofity is interefted in enquiring what was 
the manner of living, and what were the cuftoms peculiar to 
each, fince we cannot form a certain judgment, there being 
fuch a variety of manners amongft uncivilized nations. We 
are not, however, intirely of our author’s opinion, that the ftate 
of nature is always that of brutal violence, nor that Czxfar’s 
accounts prove our anceftors, at the time of his landing, to 
have lived in fuch a ftate, 

The derivation of the term London is fo uncertain, that 
this writer beftows no pains in attempting to afcertain it ; 
juftly remarking, that ‘ original appellations are feldom tranf- 
mitted down from rude ages, without being fo much corrupt- 
ed, as to render their etymology very uncertain, if not tdo- 
tally inexplicable.” As Czfar is filent refpecting any town 
where London now ftands, Mr. Noorthouck concludes, that if 
it exifted at all, it was of no confideration at that time ;- but 
#t appears to have been a place of confequence, as a town-of 
trade, fo foon after as in Nero’s reign. He proceeds next to 

afcertain 
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bfcertain the ancient fituation and boundaries of it; in which 
he agrees with Maitland, as he does with refpeét to the man- 
per and time of ifs being walled, concerning which |aft, he. 
copies that author’s reafons. We have little elfe remarkable 
relative to the city in the firft chapter; which carries down the 
hiftory to the Norman conqueft. 

In order to explain how trading corporations bpetsesa to 
extend perfonal liberty, by refcuing the poor from the landed 
tyranny exercifed under the feudal government, Mr. Noor- 
thouck takes occafion, on mentioning the Norman conqueft, 
foon after which the city of London was incorporated, to fhew 
the nature of that govetnment ; which he does in a very cleat 
and concife manner. As this fyftem of government in great 
meafure prevailed at the time when the barons obtained the 
grant of Magna Charta, &c,. from king Jobn, Mr. Noor- 
thouck vety properly remarks, that ‘ at that time she people, 
in the prefent extenfive acceptation of the word, could not: 
claim a fhare in the privileges recorded in’ it.’ 

On occafion of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, under Richard H. 
the author obferves, that the civil difcords that had hitherto 
agitated the nation arofe between the barons, who were the 
immediate fovereigns over the vaflals in their refpe&tive baro- 
nies or diftri€ts; and the king, who was little more than the 
captain, or gerieral, over thefe turbulent chiefs ; but the na- 
tion now grew more fettled, the feudal ties over the people 
began to relax; from the frequent fhifting of landed property, 
and an attention to trafiick ; they began to feel that they were 
men as well as their haughty lords; and to entertain fome- 
trude notions of the natural equality of mankind: but thefe 
ideas, not being well underftood as yet; led the populace to 
extremes, and ftimulated them to overturn all government 
_ and authority.’ This; indeed, in fome meafure, feems to 
have been the cafe; but the very great lengths to which 
that memorable infurreGlion was carried, may be attributed 
to the martial fpirit which the feudal fyftem maintained in al. 
moit every order of men. 

His relation of this rebellion is much more concife than 
that of Maitland, and contains every particular of the in- 
furgents actions worth notice ; indeed, his narrative is through-- 
out agreeable to his plan, more brief than that of his prede- 
ceffor ; but he has in general been very careful in retrench= 
ing only fuperfluities, and in omitting matters of little mo- 
ment. 

In the year 1384, John Northampton, alias Cumbertown, 
alias Troubletown, (fays Maitland) fo denominated from his. 
Saitions temper, railed a great fedition in the city, ,by fre-. 
K 2 guently 
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quently walking the ftreets in a riotous manner, attended by. 
a vait concourfe of people——He was afterwards impeached. 
by his own chaplain, of confpiring againft the king and. go. 


vernment, and was fentenced to perpetual imprifonment, at the. | 


diftance of a hundred miles from London, and his goods were 
forfeited to the king. The fentence was rigoroufly executed, 
Mr. Noorthouck doubts of this man’s guilt; which is a proof 
of his attending to fomething beyond the bare relation of) 
events. Northampton had, when. mayor three years before, 
drawn on himfelf the cenfure of the clergy for ufurping their 
jurifdiction, by his diligence in correcting the manners of. the 
citizens, although they themfelves neglected it. The favour. 
able light in which his condu& during his mayoralty appears, 
added to the confideration of his being impeached by a clergy- 
man, and to that of the irregularity of legal proceedings at: 
the time, certainly give reafon to believe he was far lefs guilty: 
than is recorded. : 

In 1580, queen Elizabeth iffued a proclamation, forbidding: 
the laying of new foundations for houfes about London, it 
being thought neceflary to prevent the number of houfes from: 
increafing, in order the better to preferve the health of the: 
inhabitants. On occafion of mentioning this proclamation, 
our author takes fome pains to refute the notion generally 
entertained of the unhealthinefs of London; but his. argu 
ments do not appear to us to be conclufive. ‘ The gradual: 
enlargement of a city,’ fays he, ‘ enriches all the country: 
round it, and extends its demands to the remoteft corners:: 
it alfo affords employment for all the fupernumerary ufelef: 
hands that refort to it, which fufficiently accounts for the ob-’ 
jection often made againft the healthinefs of London, notwith-: 
ftanding all its late improvements, where the deaths fo greatly’ 
exceed the births. A perfon without knowing the fa@& might,’ 
with a little refle€tion, infer it ; multitudes who were born in 
various parts of England end their days in London, and! 
numbers of the inhabitants of London being diffenters of. fe-' 
veral denominations, no regifter of their births appears, while 
that of their deaths is generally recorded. If it is replied, 
that London neverthelefs appears to be a gulph that continus' 
ally requires filling, it fhould be confidered, that it not only: 
receives, but fends‘out inhabitants to various parts, America’ 
and the Eaft Indies particularly *.’ , 


—_, 
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* < Though the operation of trade has caufed a progreflive ins 
creafe of the. metropolis. from the firft, yet this increafe has been 
accelerated during the laft thirty or forty years, from a cau well, 
known, though little thought of in this point of view, and which, 
has affeéted other towns as well as London, It is found upon an 
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‘ Uf the nambér of*perfons reforting to London by making 
the litts of deaths exceed that of births, affords réafon to ima- 
gine London muft ‘be very unhealthy, the number of thofe 
whom it fends out ‘to America, the Eaft-Indies, &c. by de- 
creafing the lifts of deaths, operates the contrary way; fo that 
fappofing the numbers received in and fent out to be equal, 
the charge of unhealthinefs remains juft as it was; the re- 
mark on the increafe inthe metropolis, or other towns, made 
ih’ the note'is, however, certainly jutt. at 

The firft introdu@ion’ of excife duties in England, our au- 
thor remarks to have béen'at the beginning of the year 1664, 
when the parliament at Weftminfter voted a tax on beer, ale, 
tobacco, and other commodities, and called it the excife, an 
example which the king’s parliament at Oxford followed. 

Mr. Noorthouck has given a very particular account of the 
plague which ravaged London in 1665, far fuperior to that 
given by Maitland ; we thould, without fcruple, lay it before 
our readers, would our limits admit of it. His defcription of 
the great fire in 1666, is alfo very accurate, 

We make no apology for quoting the following remarks, 
which our author makes on the progrefs of the Englith confti- 
tution, to which, as he fays, a finifhing hand may be {aid ‘to 
be put at the Revolution. : | 

‘ The progrefs of the Englith government may be reviewed 
in few words. © When William the Norman eftablifhed hiim- 
felf and his followers here, he alfo more extenfively eftablifhed 
the feudal frame of government, under which the king had 


ittle authority, and the people little or no liberty ; the barons 


not only controuled the king in council, but often oppofed 
him by arms, and at the fame time oppreffed the people un- 
der their territorial jurifdi@tions, Our infular fituation, how- 
ever, as it fecared us greatly: from external hoftilities, and 
confined the barons to their domeftic contefts, f military fub- 
ordination gradually relaxed, and gave way at length to trade 
and civil inftitutions, © Trade gave property, property enabled 
the people to purchafe immunities, which difarmiag the barons 
on cne fide, the regal power took advantages over them on 





average that the natural {mall-pox deftroys one in feven, it is now 
above forty years fince this diforder began to be inoculated upon 
prepared bodies, of which the bifhop of Worcefter, in his celebrated 
fermon on this fubje&, informs us but one in 500 were found to 
die; hence in every 500 children inoculated, 79 lives are preferved te 
fociety 5 tho’ few. reflect how much this circumftance mult advance 
population. Since the bifhop of Worcefter’s time the hazard is al- 
moft reduced to nothing, and the practice obtaining chiefly in town 
they will hence increafe fafter than the acceffion of new comers will 
eceafion.” cba 
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the other; and thus, however paradoxical it may appear, the 
king grew more abfolute.as the people grew more free... 'The 
feudal frame of government being almoft worn out when kin 

Henry VII. at the end of a long civil;war, obtained the crown, 
it is under the Tudors that we find the regal power in its 
largeft extent; but an imperious. church: {till remained for 
both prince and. people to fubdue, with all its legions of 
wealthy drones, more haughty and oppreffive than the tem. 
poral barons, The Romith priefts adding grofs impofitions on 
the mind to maintain thofe on the body, letters firft difpofed 
the people ta break loofe from this fpecies.of flavery, and.thirft 
of power inclined the prince to fhut-out. the bifhop of Rome, 
with all his trumpery, and become.his own pope. Both-were 
gainers by the victory, But letters at length taught the. peo, 
ple too much for the prince; they. began to underftand that 
tyranny of any. fpecies was unjult, and that ft was only fap; 


ported by, the fufferers. Jt is evident, thefe growing powers of 


prince and people muft now interfere, no intermediate obje& 
remaining between them. The trading intereft was grown 
formidable, and-joined with the landed gentry in difputing the 
exorbitant powers of the crown, when James I. arrived, wha 
endeavoured to intrench himfelf behind a new, doétrine of the 
divine right of kings, and united with a willing church, young 
as yet in point of reformation, for their mutual defence: the 
Stuarts were, moreover, fufficiently inclined to bring inthe 
papal power again, as more favourable to their defpotic views; 
would the fpirit of the people have fuffered it. But this doe- 
trine, rendered. more odious by the alliance which fupported 
it, would not thelrer them ; and Charles [. was the king with 


whom the important firuggle commenced. It was, indeed,.ag _ 


natural for him to perfift in the retention of thofe powers 
which the immediate preceding kings had exercifed, as it was 
for the people, confcious of their. ftrength, to endeavour to 
reduce the regal power within reafonable limits... Had the gee 
neral views of either of the parties extended to perceive the 
nature of this great erifis, a more peaceable fettlement had, 
perhaps, taken place: but they both afted under the influence 
of circumftances, that neither of them appeared. to underftand, 
at leaft Charles, unhappily for himfelf, was the moft ignorant 
jn this refpe&. He continued tenacious and refraGtory, the 
commons grew affuming by their fuccefs, when the army under 
a daring chief took the game out of both their hands, and 
brought the beft of the Stuarts to difgraceful death®*. An 





* « Though the proceedings of all parties may merit cenfure on on 
mature examination, yet on an outline view, a reformation of 
vernment was rendered indifpenfable; we have only to regret 
it was not more eafily accomplifhed.’ : 
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ufurper fucceeded him, and after his death military tyranny 
occafioned the fons of Charles to be invited home, as the bei. 
alternative ; but the people foon found, that if the father chaf- 
tifed them with whips, the fons chaftifed them with fcorpions. 
Nor was the Englith conftitution finally fettled, till the nation. 
called in a foreigner, who affifted in driving out the Jaft tyrant, 
and accepted the fovereignty on ftipulated articles, 

« Thus it will appear, that thofe who derive the eftablifh- 
ment of Englifh liberties from remote antiquity, reft them on 
a treacherous foundation ; that they degan early in London and 
other corporations is true, but it is equally true that it was not. 
till trade had fapped the foundation of the feudal inftitutions, 
that they became general *; nor was it until force taught our 
kings to be juft, that the rightful claims of the people were 
fully admitted and confrmed, ‘Thus, though no original com- 
pact can be actually produced between king and people, a 
recent one is to be found at this revolution, as valid as if it 
had the fan&iion of ages; when government was at laf fettled, 
en the broad bafis of popular affent and fupport.’ 

The affair of Sacheverel is related by our author in a very 
circumftantial manner; and when he mentions the inftruions 
given by the city of London to their reprefentatives in parlia- 
ment at the acceffion of George I. he very ftrenuoufly afferts 
the obligation which reprefentatives are under to obferve. the 
inftru€tions of their conftituents; which obfervation he makes 
thus early, although approaching living times, which might 
afford him a more pertinent place for jt, as he ‘ would rather 
advance general truths than make particular applications.’ 
He alfo makes fome very juft remarks on the impropriety of - 
the a@ for extending the duration of parliaments to feven 
years. , 

The mention of fome crueities exercifed. by the wardens of 
the Fleet prifon upon their prifoners, gives our author an ope 
portunity of offering his fentiments on the practice of impriy 
foning perfons for debt; the power of creditors, he thinks, 
evght not to extend farthér than to the property of. debtors. 
The reafons he affigns in fupport of his opinion are very juit ; 
for the particulars we refer our readers to the work itfelf. 





* * Thofe who are acquainted with the ftate of England at that 
time, and know to whom Magna Charta was granted, will eafily 
determine who were, and who were not the objeéts of it ; none ber 
fide landholders, with the freemen of cities and boroughs, wer¢ 
then confidered as freemen, or law-worthy; but the bulk of the 
people did not come under either of thefe defcriptions. If emane 
cipation, the fruit of their own induftry, afterwards brought them 
within the letter of it, they are under no obligation to the origina} 
fyamers and afferters of the charter on that {core,’ 
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}t is with pleafure we obferve the liberality of our author's 
féntiments in his remarks on the letter which the bifhop of 
London wrote to the clergy and inhabitants of London ang 
Weftminfter after the earthquakes in 1750. His fordfhip la- 
mented the depravity of the times, and looked on the earth- 
quakes as a warning for their amendment. § This ‘reprefen- 
tation of the immorality of the people had but too much . 
foundation in truth, whatever may be faid of the ufe to which 
his lordfhip converted the earthquakes. Pious remonftrances 

againft vice are feafonable at all times, though moft likely to 
be liftened to by the ignorant when under a temporary alarm ; 
but the truth is, that there is more depravity among the rich 
than among the poor, and that if areformation does not be- 
gin with the former, it will never extend to the latter. «In 
this view, as it will do neither good nor hurt, fo it is not worth 
while to {crutinize too nicely how far it is juflifiable to fupport 
the doétrine of judgments from the indifcriminate convulfions 
of nature, when the Scripture fails in fuch affiftance. Thefe 
events are much better underftood on other principles ; though 
it were well if no worfe advantage had ever been taken of the 
fears of mankind.’ 

The cafe of Mr. Murray, who on account of the Weftmin. 
fter eleftion in 1751, who was fummoned ‘before the houfe of 
commons, and was by that houfe fent to Newyate, for refufing 
to kneel at the bar, is circumftantially related. We are furprifed 
that this affair fhould be totally neglected by Maitland. 

We much approve our author's regular, yet concife, ac- 
count of Elizabeth Canning’ s affair. As it feems impoffible 
to be informed of the true fecret in this extraordinary cafe ; 
Maitland’s very tedious account of it might well have been | 
S{pared, 

The particulars moft worthy of notice in the remainder of 
the hiftorical part are, the A@ for the Naturalization of Jews, 
the Marriage-Aét, the atrempt to eftablith a General Unifor: 
mity of Weights and Meafures, ‘the Story of the Cock- Lane 
Gholt, the Origin of the Parties concerning Wilkes, an In- 
guiry into the Caufes of the high Prices of Provifions, State 
of the Conteft between the Corporation of London and: the 
(Adams concerning the Adelphi buildings ; the Affair of the 
Printers, who publifhed Speeches and Votes of Members of 
the Houfe of Commons ; Obfervations on the popular Difcon- 
tents, The Inquiry into the Caufes of the high Price of Pro- 
vifions, and the Obfervations on the popular ‘Difcontents, are 
written in a manner that will do credit to the author’s dif- 
cernment. 


To 
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To prevent the work from {welling to an extravagant fize, 
¢he petitions and remonftrances of the city of London, char- 
ters, proclamations, tables, &c. are given in an Appendix, 
en a fmaller letter than the work. 

We come now to the Survey of London, and the defcrip- 
tion of ‘the public buildings, &c. to which Mr. Noorthouck 
has prefixed Dr. Price’s tables, fhewing the probabilities of hu- 


man life in London, Vienna, Berlin, &c. tho’ is willing to bes 


lieve that, on account of the errors in the Bills of Mortality, 
the doétor has made a difadvantageous eftimate of the healthi- 
nefs of London, 

Stow having referred to the ballad called London Lyckpeny, 
written in the reign of Henry V. in which mention. is made 


‘pf Eaftcheap-market, which feems to have been one of the 


firft markets in London, Mr. Noorthouck procured a copy of 
this humourous ballad, in the Britifh Mufeum, which he has 
inferted in his work, 
Our author vindicates the equeftrian ftatue of the late duke 
of Cumberland, which is erected in Cavendifh-fquare. *A 
late anonymous writer,’ fays he, ‘ has affeé&ted to make himfelf 
very merry with this ftatue, becaufe the figure is dreffed in the 
Britith regimental uniform *. But cavilling apart, there is 
ftri& propriety in eubibiting a heroin the drefs of his age, 
country, and profeffion: any other is a mafquerade habit. For, 
however cuftom may have fanétified the forcing a Roman drefs 
on the ftatues of thofe who never wore it : there is as little rea- 
fon for drefling our duke of Cumberland like Julius Czfar, or 
Pompeius Magnus, as for habiting him like Heider Ali, or At- 
takullakulla.’ This is certainly true; but we apprehénd that 
Roman dreffes ftill pleafe, chiefly becaufe they are more grace- 
ful than the dreffes of the moderns. There is an air of dignity 
and eafe in them, which ours want, and which renders them 
agreeable, while ours, as foon as out of fafhion, appear uncouth. 
" The defcription given of the Britifh Mufeum is a valuable 
addition to the prefent Hiftory of London. There is alfo 
added, a table of the feveral incorporated companies of citizens 
of London, their order, the times of their being incorporated, 
where their halls are fituated, and what are their livery fines. 
As our author is an agreeable companion, we fhould have 
been glad to have conduéted our readers ftep by ftep in his 
progrefs through the town; as this, however, was not in our 
power, we aflure them that if they chufe to make the tour with 
him, they will not fail of being well entertained, as his remarks 
are genera ly pertinent, and his defcriptions are exa&t, withougy 


being tedioufly minute. 
} re, , pe — — 
® Critical Obfervations on the Buildings, &c, of London, gto. p, 28. 
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XI. Defderata Curiofa Hibernica; or, @ Sele& CelleBion of 
State Papers. 2 Vols. 8vo. 125. Robinfon, » 


Ww EN original papers relate to tranfa&tions of confequence, 
and are properly authenticated, they deferve to be con- 
fidered as a valuable addition to the fund of hiftorical know- 
ledge s -and the public is certainly obliged to the induftry -of 
thofe men by whom fach materials are rendered more gene- 
rally diffufive. We are not informed of.the name of the per- 
fon who has collected the papers now before us; but though 
we think he has publifhed many that are not material to hif- 
tory, it muft be acknowledged that he has alfo given a place 
to others, which we are glad to fee refcued from obfcurity, 
Several of the papers in this collefion, however, are attended 
with one difadvantage, which is, that the names of the authors 
are unknown; a circumftance which makes it more difficult 
to judge of their impartiality. Refpeing this point, we can- 
not avoid entertaining an unfavourable opinion of the Frag- 
mentum Hiftoricum of ‘Mr. Bellings, who was fecretary to the fu- 
preme council of the-confederate catholics of Ireland, and 
whofe reprefentation of their tranfaions may therefore be 
fuppoied favourable to his party. We fhall enumerate the 
contents ef the Collefion, for the fatisfa€tion of our readers. 
The firft volume contains a colle@ion of fundry things, cone 
cerning inftrugions for the earl of Suffex, anno 1559. 
Inftru&ions to ditto, anno. 4560.—The combination of 
Gerot, late earl of Defmond, attainted for high treafon, 
¥578.+—A Difcourle of Ireland fent to Sir Robert Cecil, her 
majefty’s. principal fecretary, from Sir George Carey, 1601. 
In this difcourie, Sir George Carey alledges, that ambition 
was the caufe of the late rebellions in Ireland, and not reli- 
gion, as had been fpecioufly pretended ; and he mentions two 
events which may have a pernicious influence on that country. 
The one, fays he, is the ‘coming of Spaniards to their (the 
rebels) aid, the other whofe days the Lord multiply ad infai- 
tum, is her majefty’s deceafe.—A brief memorial of inftru€ions 
for Mr. Edward Tremain, being fent to the lord deputy of 
Ireland by the lord treafurer, 1573.—Inftrudctions for Sir Henry 
Walloppe, knt. under-treafurer at war in her majefty’s realin 
of Ireland; Sir Valentine Browne, knt. and the reft of the 
commiffioners appointed to take a furvey of the lands of fuch 
as have rebelled within thefe four years in the faid realm, and 
have no lawful pardon for the faid lands.—Orders to be ob- 
@erved by the juftices of peace within their feveral limits 
throughout the realm.—lInftru@tions for the lord Gray, in July 
r589.—A memorial for fir John Perrot, knt. appointed by 
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her majefty to fupply the place of her highneffes. deputy. in 
Ireland, delivered unto him by the lords of her moft- honours 
able privy-council.—InftruGions given by her majefty to fir 
john Perrot, knt. being fent deputy in Ireland in Dec. 1583, 
—Inftructions to be fent to the lord deputy and council in Ire- 
land, by Geofrey Fenton, efq. her majefty’s fecretary in that 
realm, Dec. 1585.—A note of the benefit that. may grow in 
fhort time, to the younger houfes of gentlemen, by this courfe, 
in perpetuity, taking the greateft portion .in the plot, &c. 
Dec..1585. The obfcurity of this title renders it neceflary to 
inform our readers, that the paper relates to her majefty’s of- 
fer refpecting the peopling of Munfter in Ireland, Dec. 1585, 
— Articles to be by fecretary Fenton delivered in her majetty’s 
name ‘tothe lord deputy of Ireland, to confider the contents 
of them.—The articles enfuing, that are to be anfwered.—- 
The heads of an inftruétion for fecretary Fenton, to be coms 
municated to the lord deputy, for peopling of Muniter, Nov. 
1585.—A copy of the compofition of z1o01. per annum, to 
‘be anfwered to her majefty.—A> copy of Sorlie M‘Donnell’s 
fubmiflion.—Copy of Neile Oge’s fubmiflion.—Copy of Shane 
M‘Bryan O‘Neile’s fubmiflion.—A brief declaration of the 
government of Ireland.—A chronicle of Jord Chichefter’s go- 
vernment-of Ireland.—InitruGions to the commiffioners fent 
by king James to Ireland, to enquire principally into the dif- 
turbances in the parliament of 1613.—The commiffioners re- 
turn and certificate concetning the firft and fecond part of the 
inftruGtions.—A note of the lords and recufants .in the houfes. 
of parliament, that were the principal difturbers-of the fame. 
-—The examination of Shane M‘Phelomy OfDennelly, taken 
before Sir Toly Caulfielde, knt.—Ibernorum) obteftatio non 
deferendi catholicam fidem.—A true declaration ofthe Pro- 
teftants.of what pafied the day before the beginning of the 
parliament, the firit day of the parliament, and the Friday 
following, in the lower houfe of parliament i in: Dublin, 1614. 
—A brief relation of the pafiages in the parliament fum- 
moned in Ireland, anno 1613.—A difcourfe of the prefent — 
ftate of Ireland, 1614.—Seventeen letters from king James I. 
and council of England, to the lord deputy and council of 
Ireland. 

Vol. II. contains, Inftructions for the lord prefident and, 
council of Munfter, 1615.—The copy of a patent for mafter- 
ing and training the undertakers, or militia, in Munfter and 
Connaught.—InfiruGions for fir Oliver St. John, lieutenant 
deputy of Ireland.—The heads of the caufes which moved, 
the northern Irifh, and Catholics of Ireland, to take arms, 


gnno, 1641, This paper is anonymous, and appears to be 
written 
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written by a friend to the Catholic caufe.—The humble re. 
monftrance of the northern Catholics of Ireland, now in arms, 
—The humble apology ‘of the lords, knights, gentlemen, 
and other inhabitants of the Englifh Pale of Ireland, for tak- 
ing arms.—The humble proteftation of the Catholics of the 
Englith Pale of Ireland, againft a proclamation dated the 8th 
of February, 1641.—A remonftrance of the’ earl of Caftle- 
haven, and lord Audley.—A letter . from a Proteftant in Jre- 
tand, to a member of the houfe of commons in England, up- 
on occafion of the treaty in that kingdom, 3d O&. 1643, 
This letter is.alfo anonymous, but contains fuch juft and libe- 
ral fentiments that we fhall lay a part of it before our readers. 

‘ That.all the proteftants in Ireland join in a petition to 
his majefty, or to both houfes of parliament in England; for 
you fay you have not yet determined to whom -the petition 
thall be direfied, that may be done when it comes to London, 
againft making a peace with the rebels in Ireland 5 an excels 
Jent. evidence and teftimony of our religion.’ Have the. pro- 
teftants with fo: much acrimony and bitternefs differed amongft 
themfelves fo long about forms and circumftances? and can 
there be no expedient found out to reconcile us, but a pe- 
remptory diflike of peace? Good fir, let fuch petitions be 
framed and preferred by Turks and Infidels, who have no re. 
verence of the precious image of their Maker, but with ‘the 
fame temper behold the flaughter of a man and of a horfe, 
who have no principles of charity and brotherly compaffion, ‘or 
apprehenfion of future punifhment for the want of them. Let 
thofe whofe religion, you fay, is rebellion, and whofe do&tine 
you. accufe to be inconfifient with peace, prefer petitions 
againft peace ; God forbid the Proteflants of any kingdom 
fhould confent to fuch a petition. If your reformation of re- 
ligion muft be made by blood and defolation, and your pro- 
pegation of the gofpel by the extirpation of nations, call it a 
progrefs to any religion, rather than of the Proteftants, whofe 
glory and cuftom hath always been to give up their own,-not 
the lives of other men, a facrifice to the truth they profefs, 
What are the arguments in ¥eligion or policy which you can 
give us, or that we can give his majefty, to perfuade him, that 
a Ipeedy peace and accommodation is not goud for this mifer- 
able diftra@ted kingdom? 

* You fay they are Papifts, and ought not to be fuffered te 
live amongft us. I hope I may with more freedom {peak in 
this argument than other men, for you know | have been al- 
ways paffionately inclined againft the growth of that religion, 
and concurred with you in any propofition for the fuppreflion 
thereof. I would to God you had virtuoufly. ufed. the .advan- 

tages 
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fages which have been offered you to that purpofe; at leaft, 

that you'had not fo much played. with religion.in your votes 

and declarations, and totally excluded it in your aétions. Be- 

lieve it, fir, good works which comprehend loyalty and obe- 
dience, will’be never fo, much difgraced under the imputation 

of Popery, as not to be thought an effential part of Chriftian, 
religion, into what opinions foever diftinguifhed. [ may,,. 
without oftentation, tell you, no man hath fpent more hours: 
in prayer, that it will pleafe God to ftrike the, hearts of this: 
nation with the true knowledge of his worfhip, that we may 
be all of one mind both in the fubftance and circumftance of 
religion; but you muft pardon me, if I do not believe the 
way to remove the errors is to deftroy the men; that the way 
to people Ireland with Proteftants, is to cut the throats of ail 
the Papifts. Religion can never be fruitful in that foil which 

is tainted and overflowed with rivers and ftreams of blood. 

Admit there were no confideration of juftice or Chriflianity 

in the cafe, no motion: of thofe bowels which muft yearn at: 
the murdering and maflacring of mankind ; do you not think: 
_ it were a mott prudent, a moft politic pofition for his majefty 

to publith, that he is refolved to have no Papift to live in any 

of his dominions? If he were in a condition to execute fuch’a: 
fentence, and all men ready to give obedience toit, would he: 
not rob himfelf of an invaluable treafure and ftrength in the 

lofs of fe many fubje&s? You feemed to take great care at, 

the beginning of this rebellion, that it fhould not be thought 

a war for religion; you would not provoke all of that pro-, 
feffion to think themfelves concerned in it; and you did wifcly. 

The earl. of Clanrickard hath as much reafon to. expeé that: 
religion fhould be magnified in his loyalty, as to find it fuffer 

in the defection of my lord Maguire; but you muft take an 
equal care, that-as you will not have it thought in them a war 

for religion, fo they muft not think it a war in you againft 

religion, that will produce the fame danger. We that have 
enjoyed that full meafure of profperity and plenty in this kings 
dom, cannot doubt of enjoying the fame in the fame com- 

pany. Let the laws of the land be judge of their a@ions, 

and God in his good time will rectify or pardon their opi- 
nions.’ 

Fragmentum Hiftoricum, or the Second and Tifird Books of 
the War of Ireland. Containing the tranfa&tions in that 
kingdom, from the year 1642 to 1647, by Richard Bellings, 
efqs. ‘This hiftory, though not written with elegance, is re~ 
lated diftinflly; but we have already intitated our opinion of 
the credit due to the author. 


A Jost 








342 Michaelis Epif. de LXX Hebdomadibus Daniclis. 

A Journal of the moft- memorable tranfa@ions of generak 
Owen O'Neill, and his party, from the year 1641 to the year 
1650.—A Survey of the half-barony of Rathdoron, in the 
county of Dablin, 1654. : 

We believe there are many more manufcripts (not legen- 
dary) relating to Irifh affairs, than thofe printed in this col- 
le€iion ;. but if they ever fhould be revifed for publication, we 
could wifh that the editor would be a little more {erupulous in 
regard to the importance of what he feleés. 





XII. -Iohannis Davidis Michaelis, Prof. Ordin. Philof. et Sots 
Reg, Scient, Goetingenfis Collegae, Epiftolae de LXX, Hebdomas 
dibus Danielis ad D. loainem Pringle, Baronetum: 80. 51- 
Jewed, Cadell. 

ie our Review for December 1764, we mentioned fome ob- 
jeGtions, which we had to the common interpretation of the 

Seventy Weeks, in the gth chapter of Daniel; and applied the 

words CO's T WTP to rhe boly of holies, or the temple. We 

have now the ‘eniats of feeing this interpretation fopported 
by the: learned Mr. Michaelis, who has entered into the fub- 
je& very minutely, and given us many excellent obfervations | 
and maiterly criticifms on this difficult chapter. 

The greateft part of the angel Gabriel’s prediction is fup- 
pofed to have been accomplifhed in our Saviour, But it is 
very extraordinary, that Daniel (when he prayed for his peo- 
ple; for Jerufalem, and the fanctuary) fhould receive an an- 
fwer relative to the Mefliah, whom he had not ome mentioned 
in his prayer, and whom the Jews did not at laft think proper 
to receive. It would furely be much more natural to expect; 
that the angel’s anfwer fhould principally relate to the great 
objects of his interceflion, his countrymen, who were at that. 
time in captivity, and the city, which was then in a ftate of 
defoiation. But. commentators have prefumed, that the feverak 
periods in this prophecy terminate in the Meffiah, and there- 
fore they have prewioufly fixed upon the time of their com- 
pletion, and carried their calculations backwards, inftead of 
forwards, While they have, in this manner, employed their 
attention upon chronological inveftigations, they have paid 
very little regard to the text, er the philological interpretation 
of the terms and phrafes: not confidering, that the, paflage 
in queftion abounds with obfeure expreffiens, and various lec- 
tions, and_is tranflated very differently by almoft every ancient 
interpreter. If by this procedure they have difcovered the true 
import of the prophecy, they have been.rather fortunate thaa 
jucicious, 
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The following extraé will give the learned reader a general 
view of the interpretation, which our author deduced from 
a critical examination of the original, 

‘ Jam ut uno oculorum conjectu luftrare poffis, quae mihi 
poft longas dubitationes vifa funt de txx hebdomadibus Da- 
nielis verifimiliora, paucis verbis complectar fententias, oraculo 
caelefti. mihi jineffe vifas: idque ita, ut in verbis verfus 37 
ipw Pry eine fequar leivnem codicis Parifienfis, ubi 
autem nihil adhuc itatuere potuil, omittam dubia verba, pro- 
que iis pun&a ponem, 

* Sepruaginta tibi bebdomades promittuntur, urbi gentique tuae fe= 
lices et profperae, quibus ab idololatriae crimine purum Je prachabit 
populus, facrificia offerentur, antiqua redibit pietas morumque probitas, 
watitinia Feremiae implebuntur, eventuque obfignabuntur didia pro- 
phetarum, reditum populi promittentium, templumque inaugurabitur 
et ungetur, [Hi ergo 490 lunares anni funt, 474 aut 475 fo- 
Jares, qui ab edito oraculo ufque ad annum 3941 fluxerunt, 
femper in melius euntibus rebus Judzorum, urbe temploque 
inftauratis, populoque, fub Perfis benigne habito, idololatriam 
plane deponente et perhorrefcente ; gratiofo deinde apud Alex- 
andrum ejufque fucceflores plerofque, ac tandem, cum infefti 
ei effe Syri inciperent, feliciflime res gerente, poftque infignes 
victorias fui juris fao: cujus felicitatis finis annus 3941, quo 
Hierofolyma a Pompeio capta, populufque duris et aeternis 
dominis, Romanis, fubjectus eft.] Haec ‘autem ut plenius etiam 
atgue adcuratius feias, numera tibi et bene diflingue tres temporum 
periodos, ab hujus ipfius de reacdificanda Hierofalyma oraculi promul~ 
gatione, ufque ad Mefium et imperatorem [Titum Vefpafianum]. 
flaxurorum. 

‘1. Primam, feptuaginta hebdomadum, [i.e. 490 annorum 
lunarium, feu 475 folarium, anno 3941, quo capta eft a Poms 
peio Hierofolyma, populufque Judaicus, jam ad fequiora ver- 
gentibus fatis, in ditionem Romanorum venit, definentium. ] 

z. Secundam, feptuaginta annorum [i.e, 67 aut 68 annorum 
folarium, ufque ad atinum Ufferii 4009, quo Judza in formam 
provinciae redafta, primufque fub Quirino cenfus aQus eft.] 

© 3. Tertium LXII, annorum [i.e. fexaginta annorum fola- 
rium, ufque ad annum 406g, feu Chrifti 66, quo anno finito 
ftatim bellum Judaicum coortam eft. ] 

‘ Aedificabitur autem Hierofolyma, primo in vici morem, deinde et 
urbs munita moenibufque cin@a. Succedent autem iterum calamitofa 
tempora, Jub quorum finem, nempe poff illos, quos dixi, LXII, annos, 
Meffias interitum rebus adferet, juditiumque habebit, atque ipfe, cum 
imperatore-venturo, urbem ac fan@uarium evertet. Statim poft 
annum 4069 orietur ultimam illud et exitiale bellum, qué 
Meffias, armis ufus Vefpafiani et Romanorum, urbi, templo, 
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factis, rei publicae Judaeorum interitum adferet.] Fefinabitai¢ 
autem bujus belli finis, (Hierofolyma incredibili vi oppugnata, ef 
fpe quoque Titi Vefpafiani citius expugnata] ef... . .. feptens 
nium. [Septennium duravit bellum Jadaicum.] Aujus sepren- 
nii medio definent facrificia, [anno Chrilti 73 Julio menfe, juge 
facrificium intermitti coeptum, quod obfeffis vidimae jam non 
fuppeterent, ] ef fuper templum veniet vaflator. ... + éf ss. 

* Haec puncta non aegre feres, malefque verecundum au- 
dire philologum, dubitando ad vera adnitentem, quam nimis 
confidentem, nihilque fe ignorare profefflum ex tiipode inter- 
pretem: Vides, quid adhuc ipfe anquiram, ac quibus in rebus 
codicum manufcriptorum opem, verfionifque feptuagintavira. 
lis, diutius in officina typographica morantis, defiderem.. 
Sunt plura in Daniele, in numeris quoque, vix fatis ad liqui- 
dum perducenda, donec Kennicotianam codicum collationeng 
habeamus.’ 

It was obje&ted by Porphyry * againft the Jews and Chrifti- 
ans, that from the plainnefs and perfpicuity of fome of Da. 
niel’s prophecies, there was reafon to fufpe&, that the book 
was the work of an impoftor, who lived after the events ta 
which he alludes. This objeétion can have no foundation in 
the paflage, which is the fubje& of this letter. For, notwith- 
ftanding the united labours of the learned, the prophecy is 
ftill imperfe&ily underftood. Mr. Michaelis, though he hag 
difcuffed it with more critical nicety than any of his predecef- 
fors, yet in feveral places ingenuoufly acknowledges the great 
uncertainty of his conjectures. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
KIN. A fecret Journal of an Objerver of Himfelf. 8vo. Leipzig. 


(German.) 
(THE anonymous but refpectable writer of this Journal endea- 
vours to reduce his theory of moral and religious duties to 
practice; every day to commune with his own heart; to ftate hig 
account with his confcience; to mark his progrefs in moral life j 
and to obferve how far and often he has been driven from his 
courfe towards integrity and happinefs, by the impetuofity of paf- 
fions, the currents of examples, or becalmed in it by indolence and 
inattention. 

For this purpofe he Jays down fome general directions for his 
conduct, refolves by repeated meditations deeply to imprefs them 
on his mind, and attempts to trace his aétions through their cir- 
cumftances to their fecret motives, and their effeéts on others and 
himfelf; to judge them with falutary feverity ; and from the wafte 
and miftakes of his days, as they are gliding aways to fecure, at 
leaft, a more intimate acquaintance with himfelf, and a more vigi- 
lant attention to his condu& for the future. 
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The Journal itfelf appears to contain not a pious novel, but real 
Fagts. Yet, as it has been publifhed without the knowledge and 
previous confent of its author, it is a matter of regret that its 
editor has ventured to infert fome additions of his own, notwith- 
ftanding his proteftations to the contrary in his preface, which 
cannot but make the whole lefs authentic, and confequently lefs 
uleful and interefting than it might otherwife have proved. 

As far, however, as may ftill be colleéted from its contents, the 
writer appears to be a phenomenon ; a. fenfible and fincere Chrif- 
tian, of an ardent, impetuous, eccentric character, and an un- 
common fenfibility of temper; which, on any occafion for difcone 
tent, {wells into violent anger; at the perception of any fault, 
burfts in a molt painful repentance; at the occurrence of moral 
ideas, fometimes finks to fuperflitiotis fcrupulofity ; and often, at 
the rife of religious fentiments, foars with them nearly to en- 
thufiafm. And this character became happy by marriage! for his 
confort forms a moft amiable contratt, compofed of mildnefs, fenfe, 
and piety. , . 

To this fhort account it will not be entirely ufelefs to add fome 
reflections on the ufefulnefs of fuch a Journal, and the fitteft means 
for promoting It. 

In order to take a comparative review of ones paft and prefent 
intellectual and moral character, we conceive it not only expedient, 
but neceflary, accurately to record with comprehenfive concifenefs, 
every evening, only the moft remarkable tranfactions of the pre- 
ceding day, while their occafions, circumftances, motives, and ef 
fects are not yet ob{fcured by time, and the intervention of other 
incidents ; and to judge them with that impartiality and attention 
due to concerns great and eternal. 

In chut‘ing maxinis of conduct, care ought to be taken never te 
ere&t the obfervation of mere external, indifferent formalities into 
effential duties: in judging of moral actions, to endeavour always 
to keep clear of too minute and fuperftitions fcrupulotity, by 
which life would be embittered ; arid of Jefuitical cafuitry, by 
which the moral charaéter would be endangered. 

Were the attention to extend over actions indifferent in them- 
felves, it would perceive the moft effential objects, indidtinétly, as 
in a crowd: when the intellectual eye is kept inceflantly firained; 
it mult often faint and fail on the moft important occafions. 

There is, perhaps, hardly a human chara¢ter but who is often 
fenfible of its defeéts and their dangerous tendency, often defirous 
d6f amendment, and fometimes even willing to try the experiment, 
Now, fince the beginning is confefledly the moft difficult part of 
a tafk ; was too great a variety of difficulties to be encountered on 
all fides, at once, and in the beginning, the mind would fhrink 
from the unequal conteft, and give it over. _ = 

To propofe the moft perfect model for imitation, 1s indeed the 
intereft as well as the duty of every man. But no man will ever 
approach perfection atonce. Thole who can {peak from their own 
experience, will agree that all the powers of the hunran mind, how- 
ever vigorous and refolute, will not be too many in order to op- 
pofe, and gradually to fubdue, ome or a few vicious habits at a 
time. And fince amoral and Chriftian life has, by the higheft au- 
thority, been compared to a warfare ; let thofe who are willing to 
engage in it, remember the maxim fo feelingly inculcated and ex- 
emplified by the Roman general Sestorius, 
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For a daily account, one hour in twenty-four would be abun. 
dantly tufficient. -Even to theie days which would otherwife have 
been entirely loft, or mifapplied, this hour of attention would fe. 
cure one merit at leaft, that of acknowledging and repenting the 
— walte, and of refolving on a better ceconomy of life for the 

uture. 

The mere con{cioufnefs of the approaching hour of felf-exa- 
mination will ftrengthen and fupport the attention on our con- 
duct during the day. In proportion as a man will become more 
fevere to himfelf, and more fenfible of his own defeéts and frailties, 
he will become Jes cenforious to thofe of other men, 

In attending to the couife and refult of his paflions, he will per- 
ceive that of the numerous evils of human life, for which Pro- 
vidence is fo often and fo prefumptuoufly arraigned, a very {mall 
portion are indeed phyfical and inevitable, but partial, tranfient, 
and often only apparent evils productive of greater, more durable, 
and more general good; that another much greater fhare of hu- 
man fufferings is the refult of inceffant mutual hoftilities and treas 
cheries in focial life ; but that by far the greateft part of every man’s 
fufferings is produced by him(elf. . 

That fuch a habit of continual attention may be acquired, ap- 
pears from many infinitely lefs interefting inftances, and even from 
the minute and continual accuracy of the journalifts of meteoro- 
logical obfervations. 

The firft attempts will foom be fupported and encouraged by the 
evidence of their ufefulnefs. A man will then perceive the prac- 
tice of his duty; at firft indeed difficult, yet pofible—then ufeful, 
then delightful, when he obferves that every day he becomes a 
wifer and better man, a better citizen, a better Chriftian—more 
and more refpeéted and beloved by all his acquaintance, lefs liable 
to internal uneafinefs and difcontent, and more fulceptible of plea 
fure, genuine as the approbation of his God and his confcience, 
and laiting as eternity. 


XIV. Hifoire Naturelle de Pline traduite en Francois, avee le Texte 
Latin rétabli d’aprés les meilleures Legons manufcrites; accompagnée 
de Notes Critiques pour l'Eclairciffement du Texte, et d’Obfervations 
fur les Connoifances des Anciens compurées avec les Découvertes des 
Modernes. Tome I,—IV. Quarto, Paris, (continued ). 


1% our Review for Oétober laft, we have already attempted fome 
reflections on the characteriitical merits of the Natural Hiftory of 
Pliny, and on the views propofed by Mr. Poinfinet jn his tranf- 
Jation, and commentary on that interefting work. We will now 
review the means by which this learned commentator has hi- 
therto endeavoured to anfwer the wifhes and expectations of the 
ublic. 

Thiele we will collect from the general preface which he has 
refixed to vol, 1. and the contents of which may be reduced to 
three diftinét heads; iince J. from fome general ftrictures on the 
character of Pliny asa writer and a man, on the contents and me- 
thod of his work, and the fingular viciffitude of his literary fame, 
he proceeds, II. to a critical enumeration of his various editors, 
tranflators, and commentators, in different ages and countries, and 
the refpective merits of their Jabours; and, III. concludes with a 
particular account of the affiftance which he has derived from the 
Jabours of his predeceffors, and of the difficulties which he had ftill 


fingly to encovater in his owa progrefs. 
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After having complimented the work of his author with the name 
of the Encyclopedy of the Ancients, and preferred it to the works 
of Ariftotle, both for fuperior richnefs of materials and concifeneis 
of diction, he traces its method, which he proves to be at once 
ftrié&t and natural. 

‘ Pliny’s Hiftory is very methodical, He begins with contemplating 
the world at large; ftars, conitellations, comets, elements and 
meteors, all the phenomena, both celeftial and terreftrial, are by 
him fketched with a rapid concifenefs. Then he gives a des 
fcription of the earth, or of Europe, Africa, and Aha, and this 

art contains notions and particularities interefting for geography 
and hiftory. Then follows the hiftory of man, fucceeded by that 
of terreftrial and aquatic animals, of birds, infeéts, &c. the ve- 
getable kingdom, where he treats of exotics and fruit trees, of 
gums, and retinous fubftances ; of grains ferving for the nurture 
of man, and occafionally of hufbandry; of vines and their cul- 
ture; of flax; of kitchen plants, and their medicinal ufe; of 
flowers, bees, honey, wax; of the various ufe of plants in cof- 
metic and dying arts; of pbyfical remedies drawn from the fame 
plants, and from trees both cultivated and fuch as grow wild ; of 
herbs growing fpontaneoufly, their virtues, and the difeafes for 
which they are proper; of remedies drawn from animals and 
fifhes. Here the whole materia medica of the ancients, interfperfed 
with many hiftorical and fingular remarks, is comprifed in nine 
books, and much more completely than in the works of Diof- 
corides, Galenus, and others. From thefe fubjects Pliny proceeds 
to metals, and minerals, fubjects perhaps never treated of betore 
him, or of which few traces are left in the remains of ancient 
writers: on this occafion he alfo treats of medicinal waters, of 
faits, &c. The materials employed by the arts, fuch as colours, 
earths, marbles, freeftones, pebbles, precious ftones of all kinds, 
lead him to the hiftory of painting, fculpture, architecture, and 
curious digreffions on the luxury of the Romans, on navigation, 
commerce, &c. fo that we may ailert that the thirty-fix books of 
Pliny contain an inventory of all the riches of nature and of arts; 
except, perhaps, fhelis, butterflies, &c. 

‘ And amidft this multitude of accounts, defcriptions enume- 
rations, details, how many hiftorical anecdotes, ahd curiofitics fown 
even onthe very heaths and moors, to which one is fometimes 
borne away! What philofophy, what luminous profound, preg- 
nant obfervations, and ingenious,remarks ! What a happy variety 
of diction! What warmth and fentiment throughout! What a co- 
louring and precifion! Though Pliny can never be properly re- 
lifhed by cold minds, it is not for an attempt to exprefs what tafte 
alone make thefe much better feel who read him in his own lan- 
guage, that one may be fufpected of enthufialm. Who was more 
able to appreciate the hiftorian of nature, than his fucceffor and 
rival ? Him we muft litten to when he {peaks of Pliny. * What is 
altonifhing, (fays M. de Buffon in his firft Difcourie on Natural 
Hiftory) is that Pliny is alike great on every fide. His profound 
learning is {till raifed by the fublimity of his ideas, and his noble 
diction, He not only knew whatever was known in his times, but 
aifo was endowed with that facility of thinking at large, by which 
fcience ig multiplied ; that delicacy of reflexion on which elegance 
and taite depend, and he communicates to his readers a certain 
freedom of mind, a boldnefs of thoueht, that are the germs of 
philofophy. His work, varied as nature, alwsys paints her beau- 
tuful. It is, if you will, a compilation of aii that had been wrirt-n 
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before him, a copy of every ufeful and excellent object of ftudye 
but that copy is fo replete with mafterly ftrokes, that compilation 
contains things collected info new a manner, that it is preferable 
to moft originals treating' on the fame fubjects.’ 

To thefe reflections of M. de Buffon on the character of Pliny as 
a writer, M; Poinfinet adds fome remarks on his character as a 
man. * His moral charaéter, fays he, is in his whole work ag 
naturally difplayed as his genius. You find in it a good citizen, a. 
true friend to mankind, a philofopher fociable and void of pride; 
a difintereited man of learning, who writes only to be uicful, and 
not to acquire that vain and tranfient fame, whofe nothiognefs 
he fhews on every occafion with fo much energy. All his reflec. 
tions on manners breathe honefty, virtue, juftice, and the love of 
erder. ‘The only problematical part of his character is his re. 
Kigion: an article on which Pliny is very inconfiftent, and hard] 
to be reconciled with himfelf. For if he confounds God and Na. 
ture, if he has thought the world felf-exiftent and eternal, and 
the foul perifhable, &c. thefe Epicurean fentiments, which are 
mere materialifm, are refuted by the refpeét he often expreffes for 
the gods and the religion of bis country. An affiduous {pectator of 
nature had eafily accuftomed himfelf not to look forwards on » 
eaufe fuperior to that by which he was fo fenfibly ftruck.. How. 
ever, we neither will juftify nor arraign Pliny of atheifm, and 
leave this difcuffion to thofe who will enter into it. 

‘Such as the hiftorian of nature has here been reprefented, hig 
fate among the moderns has been almoft as fingular and various ag 
that of Ariltotle. Sometimes he has been efteemed the moft uni- 
verfal and moft learned writer of antiquity ; and fometimes he has 
been defpifedas a liar, and aceufed of the groffeft impotitions, or of 
the weakeft credulity. Pliny may, indeed, be accufed of errors : the 
are what he has in common with all the compilers of facts and ob- 
fervations of all kinds. Who among our beit modern writers can 

retend to be free from them? But, in order to accufe him of des 
iberate falfehoods, while he always proves himfelf their profeffed 
enemy, and even feizes every occafion to attack the Greeks fo fa- 
mous for theirs, one muft have 1ead him without any reflection. 
No doubt he could not avoid copying fome of the fiétions from 
their books; fince, as he wanted to collcét all, he had not always 
leifure to make the necefiary choice, and as by being too nice he 
might poflibly have feared to omit fome interefling fact. Befides, 
it ought to be confidered, that Pliny had completed his Hiftory only 
a very fhort tine before his death, and confequently had not been 
able to revife it, and to giveitthat finifhing hand, which eftablihes: 
the reputation of a work. 
[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


15. Nature and Art, in Piétures, Statues, Buildings and Engravings, 
for the Inftrudion of Students, and the Pleafure of Connoifeurs. By- 
M. Koeremon, an Honorary Ajfociate of the Academy at St. Lucas at 
Rome, &c. 2 Vols. 8v0. Leipzig axd Vienna. (German.) 

THE firit volume is chiefly defigned for the ufe of young painters, 
- and the fecond, for young ftatuaries. The whole is the work 

ef a real connoiffeur, and, though not very methedical, replete 

with very uletul and pra&tical obfervations. 
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36 Of the Urbanity or Politenefs of Artifis. A Difcourfe.read at thé 
Difiribution of Prizes in the Imperial Academy of Drawing and En- 
graving at Vienna, By J. de Sonaenfels. Vienna. 8vo. (German.) 

37. The Portrait of a Nobleman: a Difcourfe pronounced by }. de Son- 
nenfels, at the Opening of Leétures in the Imperial Savoy Academy 
at Vienna. 8vo. Vienna. - (German.) 


18. Ox Patriotifm. By J. de Sonnenfels. 8vo. Vienna, (German,) 


Three productions of a patriotic and excellent writer, In the 
firft he endeavours to infpire young artifts with principles of a 
decent, polite condu& towards perfons of ail ranks; with docility 
for criticifm ; with juftice and equity to the talents and merits of 
their fellow itudents ; and delineates the portrait of a ref{pectable 
and amiable artift. , 

In the fecond he difplays to young noblemen the real preroga- 
‘tives of their birth, the duties of their rank, and excites them to 
fulfil the expeétations of the public. 

The third begins with fome general refle&ions on patriotifm 
and on the refpective advantages of countries, their conftitution, 
government,-and way of thinking of their citizens, in promoting 
that virtue; and then he dketches the idea of patriotic fovereigns, 
minifters, foldiers, men of learning, and fathers of families, with 
a warmth of fentiment that makes his readers with to fee hie in- 
terefting portraits realized in every country. 


29. Raccolta di Poefe Tzatrali dell’ Abbate Antonio Landi, Pocta Ax- 
lico di 8. M. Federico Hi. Ré di Prufia. In Firenze. 


Dramatic poems in three volumes, by no means deftitute of me- 
rit, though greatly inferior to thofe of Metaftafio. 


zo. Les Comedies de'Térence. Traduion nouvelle avec fe Texte Latin 

a coté et des Notes. Par M.1 Abbé \e Monnier. 3 vols. 8v0. avec 

de trés belles Graviires: and another Edition in 12210. without Figures. 

Paris. 

In point of elegance this tranflation appears to be greatly fu- 
perior to that of Madam Dacier. It is iluftrated with learned 
notes ; and at the end of every comedy Mr, le Monnier has given 
his judgment on the imitations of feveral pafiages in it, by the mo- 
dern dramatic poets of his nation, 


21. Dr. J. C. Schefer’s repeated Attempts towards fabricating Paper 
from various Plants and Kinds of Wood, in ordinary Paper-mills, with 

10 Specimens. Regenfourgh. 4to. (German.) 

The author of this fmall treatife is one of the moft fertile {chemers 
in Germany: fortunately he directs all his ingenuity to ufeful pur- 
pofes; and if of ten eflays, one only fkould fucceed, and prove of 
extenfive utility, he may be fatisfied. 

In the prefent attempt we obferve that he has at length fucceeded 
fo far as to fabricate from plants and fome kinds of wood, without 


gags, feveral forts of hanging and packing paper. 


22. An Ejjay on a Syftem of Colours. By the reverend Father Ignatius 
Schiffermiiller, a Fefuit. Vienna. gto. (German.) 

This very ingenious naturalift was writing a fyftematical work 
on-the butterflies round Vienna, when he firft became fenfible of 
the indiftinétnefs of the common names of colours, and their in- 
iufliciency for an accurate defcription. This induced him to at- 
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tempt a fyftem of colours, in which he endeavours to fix their 
vague denominations fo as to render the ideas of their refpe@ive 
fhadowings more diftiné, general, uniform, and permanent. The 
prefent publication, confilting of nine fections, on $2 quarto pages, 
treats only of blue colours, is illuftrated with a coloured map, and 
is intended for a fpecimen of the whole work. 

In Sect. I. the author explains his purpofe, and its ufefulnefs to 
feveral {ciences, arts, and manufactures —-Seét. II. he gives a fketch 
of a regular colleétion of colours.—Seét. IIL. contains fome rules 
concerning the various compofitions of colours.—Seét. IV. con- 
fiders the mixtures compofed of more than two colours: and dif. 
plays thirty fix diftinét gradations of blue, under twelve claffes, in 
a coloured map —Se¢t. V. he explains his motives for the names by 
which he has diftinguifhed thefe various fhadowings.—Seét. VI. he 
fhews the mixtures by which they have been produced —Seét. VII, 
contains, befides a thort digreflion on the colours and paintings of 
the ancients, fome ufeful refietions on frefco, ftage, enamel, and 
paftel painting.—Sect. VIII. treats of fuch biue colours as are fit 
for oil painting ; and occafionally of black colours mixed with oil, 
and ufled by book and copper-plate printers Sec. 1X. he confiders 
the materials ufed by dyers for the various kinds of blue. 

This elaborate fpecimen has met with the warmett approbation 
of counoifleurs in Germany, and excited their wifhes to fee all 
the other colours difcufled with equal ingenuity. 


23. Recherches Critiques, Hifloriques et Topographiques fur la Ville de 
Paris, depuis fes commencemens counus jufqu’ a@ préfent, avec le Plan 
de chaque Quartier. Par M. Jaillot, Géugraphe ordinaire du Roi 
Vol. IVI]. v0. (with Plans aud Maps.) Paris. 


The moft accurate defcription of Paris thet has hitherto appeared. 
Every quarter or ward wil] be defcribed in a feparate volume, and 
illuftrated with an exaét plan: and, confequently, the whole work 
will be completed in twenty thin volumes. 


24. Legons de Gécmitrie théorique et pratique al'Ufage des Eléves del 
Académie Royale d Architeure 5 Par M. Mauduit, Ledeur Royal 
en Mathémasique, et Profefeur de Géométrie al Académie d Archi. 
telure. 8v9. (with Plates.) Paris. 

Thefe Elements of Geometry are particularly calculated for the 
ufe of aichiteéts, and appear to be complete, perfpicuous, and 
greatly fuperior to thofe of the late Mr. Camus, Mr. Mauduit’s 
predeceflor at the Royal Academy of Architecture. 


25. Poefie del Signor Abbate Metaftafio. 12m0. Vol. I—HI. Paris. 


This correét and elegant edition of the dramatic works of Sig- 
nor Metaftafio, is enriched with an excelleat preface written by 
Mr. Baretti; and the whole collection is to be comprifed in fix 
volumes. 

26. La Voix des Pauvres. Epitre au Roi fur I Incendie de l Hotel Dieu. 
Par M. Marmontel, Hifloriographe de France. Vendue au profit des 
Pauure:, $vo. Paris. 

After the late dreadful fire in the Hotel-Dieu, Mr. Marmontel 
joined his wifhes to thofe of the public, and urges in this affecting 
jittle poem, and a preface prefixed to it, the neceflity of removing 
that large and crowded hofpital from its prefent narrow, fickly, and 
dangerous place, to a more airy, more wholefome, and more con- 
Fenient fituation, ) 
27. Guide 
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37. Guide du Commerce, contenant quatre Parties: favoir, 1. Le Com- 
merce de la Chine, celui du Pérou, celui del Amérique, avec des 

_ Modeles d’ Achat et de Vente. 2. La Maniére de tenir les Livres de 
Compte en parties fimples et en parties doubles, tant en particulier quen 
focieté, avec des Infirudtions et des Modeles defd. Comptes et des 
Billets, Lettres de Change, Refcriptions, Avals, &c. 3. La Geftion 
d'une Cargaifon de Navire al’ Amérique, purtie utile tant aux Navi- 
gateurs, aux Géreurs de Cargaifons et de Pacotilles, qu’aux Nego- 
cians et aux Habitans des Ifles. 4. La Maniere de traiter, de tro- 
quer, ou d’ acheter les Noirs en Afrique, &c. et d’acheter les Retours en 
Amerique, ou ce qu'on appelle aux Ifles, pour France, Gc. avee 
des Tableaux de Traite, de Negres, et d achat en Retour, trés-bien 
graves en taille douce, et trés expéditifs pour ceux qui ne veulent pas 
en former, parcequil y en a qui font préts a remplir, &c. &c. Par 
M. Gaignat de Laulnais, Ancien Négocians de Nantes, ci devant 
Profeffeur de la Grande Ecole du Commerce @ Paris. 1 vol folto. 
Paris. 
Containing feveral curious fpeculations on the moft interefting 

details of maritime commerce. 


28, Gerardi Heerkens, Arcadum Romanorum, &c. &c. Socti, Nota- 
bilium Libri IV. 2 vols. 12mo. Groninge. 
An elegant and inftruétive account of remarks made by Mr: 
Heerkens on a literary journey from Holland through Germanys 
to Venice, the Pope’s Dominions, Naples, and Herculaneum. 
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29. Obfervations on the Prefent State of the Parochial and uogrant 
Poor. Sve. 25. Dilly, 

HE writer of this pamphlet appears co undertake the de- 

fence of the poor from motives of mere compaffion, and with 
no interefted views of pecuniary profit, he confiders our pretent 
laws for the maintenance of the poor as fevere and inadequate 
to the purpofe of removiny beggars from our ftreets, one of the 
chief ends which the makers of thofe laws had in view; and 
propofes a new plan to effect it, * The vagrant act,’ fays he, 
‘ like many other laws, defeats its own purpofes, by the feve- 
rity of its penalties; by this act all perfons wandering abroad, 
and begging, are to be deemed rogues and vagabonds, and pu- 
nifhed with whipping or imprifonment: and not till after fuch 
flagellation or confinement, can the culprit be legally conveyed 
to his fettlemrent. Here is no diftiné&tion made between the 
vileft impoftor, and the moft inoffenfiye, accidentally diltreffed 
traveller ; the magiltrate, if he acts according to law, is con- 
ftrained, however widely cafes may differ, indifcriminately to 
punifh before he can relieve. Can it then be juftly thoughre 
matter of furprize, that the apprehenfion of vagrants js difcou- 
raged, rather than encouraged, by perfons cautious cf injuring 
their fellow-creatures. Avarice mult have totally eradicated 


fenfibility from the breaft of him who could devote an unhappy 
L 4 human 
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human being to the whipping-poft, or houfe of corrediog 
merely for afking charity. — 

In anfwer to the objeion, that if any fuffer want, the fanle 
is their own, fince ali have fettlements, and might, if they 
would, be provided for, he objeéts that, * according to the te- 
nor of our prefent ftatutes, the point appears extremely doubt- 
ful whether it be poffible for a native of Scotland, or Ireland, by ‘ 
any means to obtain a fettlement in England; fuch perfons, 
therefore, however ditlreffed, cannot be lawfully relieved, nor 
indeed conveyed to the place of their nativity, but by the pre- 
vious commiffion of an act of vagrancy, and confequently fub- 
jection to its penalties.’ 

‘The condition of fuch perfons, as well as that of foreigners, 
who can be neither ey relieved nor removed, is truly pi- 
tiable, asthey have no refource but that of afking alms; yet 
are there numerous caufes which may induce them to quit their 
native countries, and refide amongft ps, where after having 
paffed, perhaps, great part of their lives in fome commendable 
employment, they are left, when age has impaired their intel- 
leéts, and rendered them incapable of manual labour, to feek a 
precarious fubfiltence from private charity, or to perifh for wang 
of the necefiaries of life. 

Our author proceeds to remark the conftraint which fome are 
under of becoming beggars from their being refufed relief by 
the parifh officer, adding that * complaint to the magiftrate is a 
remedy worfe than the difeafe, as this is to commit an infult, 
for which pardon muft never be expeéted: the word of a wealthy 
farmer, or tradefman, is of greater validity than the oath of a 
friendlefs mendicant, who is reprefented as neither needing nor 
meriting afliflance, and confequently difmiffed to nakednefs and 
hunger with an abufive joke or aggravating reprimand :’ he 
confefles that ‘ there is further an appeal open to the quarter 
feffions, but that fearcely any have knowledge or fortitude equal 
to fuch a procedure.’ We cannot in this affent to his opinions 
the proof of wanting relief may be fo eafily made known toa 
magiftrate, that it is very unlikely any really in need of it 
fhould be refufed it by him; and whatever fortitude is requifite 
for making an appeal to the quarter-feffions, few we believe 
will run the rifk of being punifhed or ftarved, rather than attempt 
making it. 

The power which parifh officers have of letting workhoufes to 
farm is here feverely and juitly cenfured; as thofe who farm 
them too generally do it with a view of accumulating wealth by 
abridging the poor of their neceflary food, and compeliing 
them to unreafonable labour; we heartily with that fuch a power 
was no longer allowed, as it manifeftly tends to encourage in- 
humanity. © | , 

There is one reafon which, we think, ought to induce the 
mott avaricious to take care that the poor, at leaft thofe whofe 
poverty is owing to misfortune, fhould be treated humanely ; 
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we mean the confideration that, while they are making rege- 
lations for the fupport of the poor, they may probably be mak- 
ing a provifion for their own defcendants, as in this flutuating 
ftate of things, the richeft cannot be certain that their grand. 
children, or even their children, will be able to fubfik indepen- 
dent of public charity. ‘ 

In order to remedy the evils complained of, this writer js of 
opinion that ‘ taxation fhould not be local and arbitrary, but 

eneral and uniform, limited, like the land-tax, to a certain 
ftandard, by which all poffible advantage from parfimony, and 
confequently every inducement to oppreflion, being effectually 
obviated, it will be much lefs material.in whom the admini- 
ftration of maintenance is repofed.”? Such <2 regulation as this 
would certainly be lefs liable to produce the miferies under 
which thofe of the poor groan, who are reduced to depend.on 
public charity, than the prefent mode of providing for thems; 
“but itis to be feared that if individuals or committees had the 
power of giving money to the poor, without immediately in- 
creafing their own expence, it would be lavifhed on their fa- 
vourites, who might not fland in need of relief, or at leaft fuch 
would often be excufed from earning fomething towards their 
pwn maintenance. , ) 
_ Our author’s remarks on the effects of luxury, in contribue- 
ing to produce poverty are juft; he confiders as the principal] 
caufes of mifery in the villages the oppreflion of the landholders, 
* who inclofe commons for the palturage of horfes, defigned for 
exportation to our enemies, demolifh cottages, and.accumalate 
farms, adding houfe to boufe, and field to field, till there be no place 

or the poor in the earth.’ \t is not, however, fafhionable to cen- 
fure thefe village-oppreffions, and our poets, as well as profe; 
writers, who have already ventured to do it have met with only 
ridicule in return for their labour. 

This pamphlet concludes with a recommendation of what is, 
it is true, a fafhionable topic, the propriety of fubRituting per- 
petual imprifonment inftead of death, as punifhment for theft, 
and even for intentional murder. * Death’ fays the author, ¢ as 
a punifhment for theft, has been tried and found ineffeétual;’, 
that is to fay, it has not entirely prevented thieving: but can 
it be proved, thatit has not deterred many from the pra@tice 2 
and as to the pretence, that the f{pirit of our laws could nog 
mean to value life ata fhilling, it is to be remembered, that 
he who robs another on the highway of only a hhilling, takes 
fo fmall a fum for no other reafon than‘ becaufe he cannot get 
agreater. We think, therefore, there is no impropriety in 
putting robbers to death, and few men will pretend that the 
community has not a right to dofo, in itsown defence. It has, 
indeed, been urged, that perpetual imprifonment would be 
deemed by the criminal a more fevere punifhment than imme- 
fliate death ; but when a malefactor is carted to Tyburn, were 

| he 
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‘he allowed to chufe whether he fhould be executed, or carried 
back to perpetual imprifonment, we are confident that he would 
not hefitate a moment in chufing the latter. 

This publication is not without ufeful matter; and the au. 
thor appears, in his fentiments, to be a well-wifher to fociety, 
and a man of parts. We muft beg leave, however, to differ 
from him in fome points. He objeéts to every mode of main- 
taining and employing the poor that has hitherto been thought 
of, yet gives none of his own to fupply the defect. 

At page 56, he fays, * Were the ufe of tea totally prohibited, 
it is not by any means clear that a lefs expenfive or detrimental 
article could be adopted as its fubftitute; or, that the hours 
redeemed from its fervice would be allotted to any employment 
Jefs unprofitable. ‘There muft be fome relaxation from labour ; 
the human machine cannot fupport perpetual motion ; and what 
relaxation can be found in every refpeét more inoffenfive than 
the enjoyment of this unintoxicating beverage.’ 

The objections to tea among the poor are time, expence, and 
health; it takes up more of their time at breakfafl than any 
other kind would do; and in the afternoon it is the lofs of an 
hour at a time when no meal is otherwife made. ‘The expence 
is heavier than their common diet; and in refpe& to health, 
there has been no doubt but they had better drink beer even 
in excefs, than regularly fip fo pernicious a drink as the vile 
adelterated forts of tea they always buy: the tea, the fugar, | 
and the hot water together, relax the whole nervous ‘fyftem, 
weaken the body, and leave the whole clafs of poor in a de- 
bilitated condition. 


30. An Effay on the Means of producing moral Effe&s from phyficat 
Cau/es; or, of infallibly extirpating the Roots of national Ani- 
mofi'y among the North and South Britons: and of efablifbing 
a permancnt Popularity in Adminifiration, by the Efficiency of Di/- 
cipline and Diet. With Notes, Critical, Hifforical and Explae 
matory, Svo. 15, Williams. 


It is fearce neceffary to inform our readers that this eflay is 
of the humorous kind. The author writes in the character of 
a Scotfman, and endeavours, by a mixture of fa¢ts and irony to 
expofe the prejudices which have been entertained againft the 
natives of his country. He rallies without being invidioufly far- 
_caftic, and is not deflitute of a vein of pleafantry. 


31. Aa exaG Colledion of the Debates and Preceecings in Parlia- 
ment, in 1694, and 1695. 4ro. 25. Parker. 


A memorial of national depravity, which we fuppofe is re. 
vived for the bencfit of the prefent age, 


POETRY. 
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POETR Y. 


32. Poems and Tranflations. By a Young Gentleman of the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. 410. 15.6d. Evans. 


This colle&tion of poems confifts of a tranflation of the 
twentieth, thirty-ninth, and fifty-ninth odes of Anacreon, 2 
tranflation of the fifth elegy of the firft book, and the fourti 
elegy of the fecond book of Ovid’s Amours, a {mall piece, in- 
titled, the Epicurean, and a burlefque poem of about fourfcore 
lines, called Mohammed’s Afcenfion into Heaven. 

We thall prefent our reader with one of the happief? and boldep 
of this author’s poetical flourifbes. 


Who can of claret all the glories tell ? 

Which drives fufpicion to its native hell— 
Which can from care the piercing dart beguile, 
And force from Brunfwick’s felf a joke or f{mile, 
If the immortal gods would grant my pray’r, 
This is the all that I fhould wifh for bere-— 
Gibraltar’s Straits but that my mouth fhould be, 
And claret all the vaft Atlantic Sea,’ 


It is a pity, that this /ub/ime fentiment fhould be introduced 
by a verfe compofed of ten creeping monofyllables ! | 

In tranflating fome of thefe pieces, particularly Ovid’s Elegy 
de Corinne Concubitu, the young gentleman affumes the air of a 
libertine ; otherwife we fhould have fuppofed, that he had given 
the public a fpecimen of his exercifes at {chool. 


33. The Naval Review. A Poem. By the rev. Robert Englith, 
4to. 1s. Becket. 


We know not whether the rev. Mr. Englifh was prefent at 
the action he celebrates, but it is plain, from what relates to 
her majefty, that he had written his poem before the naval re- 
yiew had taken place. How happy for the fame of the author, 
and the pleafure of the public, that this poetical bantling, of 
which the author has been delivered prematurely, was not {mo- 
thered by a fimilar difappointment op the fide of the other royal 
perfonage ! 


34. Public Spirit; an Ode. 4to. 1s. Baldwin, 


This Ode is of that mixed charatter of poetical compofition 
which is not the objeét either of indifcriminate cenfure or ap- 
plaufe. It contains fome paflages deferving approbation, Lut 
in others there are difcernible faults. 


35- The Chimney Sweepers. A Town Eclegue. 4to. 15. Ridley, 

We meet here with a reprefentation of feveral characters ia 
the metropolis, fome of which the author has deferibed with 
peculiar addrefs, , 


36. The 
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35. The Fond Lover. A Poem. ato. 1s. Allen. 

We have frequently obferved a calenturé of love miftaken for 
a fit of poetic enthufiafm; and from the infipidity of fenti- 
ment, the onharmonious cadence, and bad rhymes, the inamo- 
rato before us appears to be under this deception. Whatever 
effect the warmth of his paflion may produce on the heart of 
his miltrefs, he feems not likely to obtain the favour of any of 
the Pierian ladies 


ME D1 C- A-4L. 


37¢ Effay on the Liverpool Spa’ Water. By Thomas Houlfton, 
M.D. 8:0. Hawes azd Co. 

This Effay is introduced with fome obfervations cn mineral 
waters in general, where the author endeavours to invalidate 
the opinion of the volatile vitriolic acid being the folvent of iron 
in thofe chalybeate waters which, on ftanding a fhort time ex- 

ofed to the air, depofite their metallic contents; and to prove 
that the real folvent is fixed air, which was a few years apo dilco- 
vered by Mr. Lane.to be capable of diffolying iren. In the courfe 
of his arguments Dr, Houlfton obferves, that the generality of 
writers who treat of mineral waters, have been Jed into abfurd 
conclufions by adhering to the theory of the vitriolic folvent ; 
and of this he produces an inftance from Dr. Rutty, who fays 
of the waters of Spa, that ‘ they contain a good deal of air, 
and a volatile acid, difcoverable by the tafte,’? and at the fame 
time, ¢ an alcaline falt predominating over the acid, as is evi- 
dent from the appearances exhibited.’ 

That the volatile vitriolic acid is not the folvent of iron in the 
Bath waters, the author alfo endeavours to prove, by fome ra- 
tional ftri€tures on Dr. Falconer’s Effay on that fubje&. For 
the purpofe of evincing that the volatile vitriolic acid is not the 
folvent in fuch chalybeate waters as lofe their metallic impreg- 
nation on a fhort expofure to the air, Dr. Houlfton informs us 
that he procured about half an ounce of the abovementioned 
acid, by diftilling in a fand-heat, with the greateft care, in 
glafs velicls, two ounces of vitriolic acid, from a little char- 
coal. , 
¢ It came over colourlefs, fays he, and fcarcely acid to the 
tafte, diffufing through the whole houfe a pungent, fuffocating 
fmell, like that of a burning match. -It did not effervefce with 
the mildeit alcalies, nor with magnefia. Infiead of changing 
the blue juices red, as it did before diftiliation, it deprived 
them, and the red flowers, of all colour; the mizture however 
became of a bright red, on ftanding 24 hours; this circumitance 
naturally fuggefted the following, . 

Experiment X. A few drops of this volatile vitriolic acid, was 
diluted with an ounce of water, and fuffered to remain in a 
glafs open to the air, for 24 hours. The blue juice of the 


iris was then added, and immediately changed to a bright red, 
‘ When this happened in the former experimént, it might be 


fuppofed, that the volatile acid was retained and fixed by the 
blug 
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blue juices,’ but in this no fuch detention is to be apprehended. 
We fee then clearly, that volatile vitriolic acid, when diluted, 
and expofed fome time to the air, inftead of flying off, as was 
fuppofed, becomes fixed. How is it probable then, it fhould fo 
foon diflipate in mineral waters, wherein, befides being in a 
like ftate of dilution, it is combined with, and retained by 
iron ? 

‘ But the following experiment proves beyond a doubt, that 
the volatile vitriolic acid is not the fulvent, in fuch chalybeates, 
as readily lofe, on expofure to the air, their metallic prin- 
ciples. 

‘ Experiment X1. Toa pint of fpring water were added tea 
drops of the volatile vitriolic acid, which had remained zo 
hours on freth filings of iron, and which feemed fully faturated 
with the metal, ‘The mixture ftruck a fine purple with galls. 
One half of it was immediately boiled on an open fire, in a 
Florence flafk, for a quarter of an hour and filtered, it then 
ftruck a deeper purpie with galls than before, and continued fo 
to do when evaporated almoft to drynefs, after ftanding in a 
bafon twenty-one days.- A piece of paper dyed blue, and put 
in the neck of the flak, had loft its colour, which did not hap- 
pen on the evaporation of our Spa water. The other half itood 
in a bafon 24 hours, without fcarcely any ochre tubfiding, and, 
afier remaining expoled to the air about three weeks, ftruck in- 
fiantly black will galls. {ts tafte was like that of our Spa water, 
but a little fulphureous,’ 

After advaancing ftrong arguments for proving that the vi- 
triolic acid cannot be the folvent in fugitive chalybeates, amd 
offering reafons and experiments in fupport of the opinion of 
fixed air being the principle by which the folution is performed, 
the author attempts to evince, from analogy and probab lity, 
that fixed air is the folvent of the iron im the Liverpool Spa, 
But leaving this fubje&t, we fhall give our readers a fhort ac- 
count of thefe waters. 

The Liverpool Spa, we are told, ouzes through veins of a 
foft yeliow ftone generally ufed in that country for building, and 
which owes its colour to the iron it contains. The tafte of the 
water is at firit cool and refrefhing, afterwards auftere and 
inky, and it does not lofe the chalybeate tafte by long keeping 
in open veilels, though it foon depofits @ quantity of ochre, 
Some time afier being drank, it is found by many to warm the 
ftomach ; and fome are fenfidle, from ufing it, of.a cordial and 
inebriating fenfation. It has no fmell, and will keep a long 
time without putrifying. Ic is reprefented to be among the cha- 
dybeates which lofe the leaft by keeping; and that part of iron: 
which fubfides is fo minutely divided, that, if fwallowed, it is 

readily re-diffolved in the ftomach. 

From the principle which this water contains, we may fuppoie’ 
it to be highly beneficial in all cafes where chalybeates are pro-= 
per; and the author produces fome inftances where it has beet 
wled with extraordinary fuccefs. 

38. 4 
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38. A Hiflory of a Gentleman, cared of Heats in his Face. Sv0e 
rs. Hawes and Co. 

The blemithes here mentioned appear to have been of the 
fcorbutic kind, and we are told, that they were tota!ly removed 
by a temperate courfe of life, and the ufe of the red fpeedwell, 
or veronica rubra, either in deeogtion or tinfture. In cates of 
the fame nature, therefore, the author recommends this re- 
medy. © 

CONTROVERSIAL. 
39. Obfervations on Various Subjes. By John Cafper Velthufen, 
one of bis Majefty’s German Chaplains. Sus. 1s. 6d. Heydinger. 


Mr. Velthufen gives a paraphraftic verfion of the celebrated 
paflage in Daniel, conceruing the Seventy Weeks; and then 
endeavours to explain the numbers contained in the prophecy. 
« The edi& of Cyrus for building the temple was publithed, 
he fays, in the year of the world 3468. From this time until 
the advent of the Meffiah, Daniel was told to compute feventy- 
feven /eprenaries [i.e. 539 years] and fixty-two fi gle years. The 
former number indicates the zra of the Mefiiah’s coming ; and 
the latter the time of that deftruétive war, which was to defo- 
Jate Jerufalem.? The one week, v.27, implies, he thinks, a 
feptenary fpace, not of years, but of days. 

In thefe calculations the author encounters feveral chronolo- 

ical difficulties; but by fome few expedients, not much un- 
like thofe of Procraftes, he accommodates every period to his 
hypothefis. This difquifition was occafioned by Mr. Michaelis’s 
letter on the fame fubject. | 

In the fecond article, the author endeavours to confirm the 
authenticity of the books of the Old Teftament. For this pur- 
pofe, he produces a paflage trom jofephus againit Apion, 1.1. 
§ 8; and one from the Mifhna, in the treatife on polluting the 
hands, (Maffcheth Fadaim) § 3.—We can lay no great firels 
on thefe teitimonies. 

Speaking of the Canticles, he fays: § The encouragement 
of innocent tendernefs will always be the moft effectual remedy 
to reftrain a whole nation from lewdnefs. This poem feems td 
have been intended by God to promote this effeét. It is a lively 
defcription, defigned to animate the tender feelings; an inno- 
cent paltoral, fottly moving the heart.’ 

To attempt to reftrain concupifcence by lively defcriptions, 
which animate the tender feelings, is a paradox which we do 
not underitand, 

The defign of the third article in this publication is to fhew, 
that the vulgar reading of Ssoc, 1 Tim. im. 16. is the only true 
reading ; that the probability in favour of %¢ is but very flight; 
and that the reading 0, though adopted by Wetttein, has fcarce 
any plaufible argument in its fupport. The point therefore, 
which Mr. Velthufen labours to eftablith is, that among the 
vait multitude of Greek manufcripts extant, all fach as can 
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fairly be decifive in the prefent cafe, do unanimoufly agree in 
reading Sede. 

This differtation is well worth reading, in conjun@ion with 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Letter to Le Clerc on the fame fubje&, pub- 
lifhed in the year 1754. 


DIVINIT Y. 


40. The Heidelberg Catechi/fm. With proper Texts annexed t0 
each Anfwer; ufed for the Infiru&ion of Children and Grown 
Perfons in Holland: and on which the Minifters are obliged to 
preach in Turn every Sabbath. All orthodox Divimes allow this 
Catechijm to contain the True DoGrine of Proteftants. Sve. 
25. 


Collier gives the following account of the origin of the Hei- 
delberg Catechifm. 

‘ Anno 1561, There was a great difpute at Heidelberg be- 
twixt Tillemannus and Clebitius, about confubftantiation ; but 
Frederic lil. ele&tor, willing to fecure the church’s peace, dif- 
miffed them both honourably; and having afterwards appointed 
a debate betwixt the Calvinifts and the Saxon Lutherans, he 
determined in favour of the Calvinifts: and to take away the 
fchifm, ordered the Heidelberg Catechi‘m to be publifhed ; 
which being oppofed by Tillemannus, another conference was ap- 
pointed at Mulbrun, in 1564, where the Calvinifts were thought 
to have the better again.’ Dict. Art. HE1peLBera. 

In this Catechifm a great variety of texts are annexed to each 
anfwer, many of which, asthe reader may fuppofe, are far 
fetched, and improperly applied. 

There is no bookfeller’s name to this publication, and we 
have not the original at hand; we can therefore fay nothing 
with refpect to its authenticity. 


41. 4 foort Catechifm, intended chiefly for Children and Youth ; on. 
Some of the main Points of the Chriftian Religion. By George 
Burnett, 1.4. 1 2mo. 6d. Harris. 


The points which Mr. Burnett chiefly treats of are, the Nature 
and Perfeclions of God, the Creation of Man, the Adamic 
Covenant, the Fall, the Depravity of human Nature, the 
New Covenant, God’s Proinifes to Believers in this Life and 
the next. 

This writer appears to be an advocate for fome of the favour- 
ite notions of the methodifts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


42. Minutes of the Proceedings before the Lords Committees for Pris 
vil.ges, upon the feveral Claims to the Titles of Vifcount Va- 
lentia, Sc. Fo/.6:. Beards. Robinfon. 

The general circumftances and determination of this caufe - 
being already well known to the public, it may be fufficient to 
fay, that the claims of the competitors have here undergone a 
clear 
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clear and deliberate examination ; and that the council for eack 
fide, and the two lords who fpoke at the conclufion of the trialy 
have difplayed very refpectable abilities. 


43- The Vauxhall Afray; or, the Macaronies Defeated: being a 
Compilation of all the Letters, Squibs, &c. on both Sides of that 
Difpute. With an IntrodufBory Dedication to the hon. Thomas 
Lyttleton, ¢/7. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Williams. : 
If any of our readers fhould think the fubje& of this pamph- 

let fufficiently interefting to merit their attention, they may 

here have the pleafure of gratifying their curiofity through 
eighty-feven pages, in {mall print. 


44. Woman's Wit; a Feft-Book for the Ladies. 12mo.4s. Allene 
A contemptible old catch.penny, new vamped up. 








45° CORRESPONDENCE. 


Parxinson’s Guost may be affured that the delay of in- 
ferting the account of Hawke/worth’s Voyages’ in our Review 

roceeds from no intention of garbling that article, as he pre- 
tends to fufpeét, but from an accident which could neither be 
forefeen nor avoided. Our account of that work is now pte. 

aring for the prefs, and will appear as foon as poftible; when 
we hope that our impartiality will be fully evinced, and not a 
feadow of fufpicion remain with our vifionary correfpondent. 





We are obliged to the writer of the Letter from Boflon in 
New England for his offer of procuring us copies of all book# 
and pamphlets publifhed in the colonies, but cannot accept of 
his offer, as reviewing thofe books is not exaétly confiftent 
with our plan. It mutt, as the writer obferves, give plea- 
fure to the friends of literature in England, to hear of its ad- 
vances amorgft their North American brethren; and this plea- 
fure they will have, as the beft books which may be produced 
#1 the colonies will f{peedily be republithed here, or at leaf 
Will be imported by the bookfellers, we fhall then have ani 
Opportunity of announcing them to our readers: as to the 
fefs important publications, it will be of very little detri- 
ment to the caute of literature, if they remain unnoticed in our 


Journal. 





We have read Mr. P ’s Letter, but cannot publih ite 
Mr. P- we truft, will find as much candour in the future 


articles of our Review asin thofe he mentions. 
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